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BURNET HOUSE, CINCINNATI. 

This superb hotel, of the queen city of the 
West, is one of the most extensive and elegant 
affairs of the kind in this country. The location 
is central, being on the north-west corner of 
Third and Vine Streets, overlooking all the 
lower part of the city, and from its upper win- 
dows a commanding view may be had of the 
Ohio River and the blue hills of Kentucky. The 
house was built by a company of Cincinnati 


gentlemen; and in ponor to Judge Burnet, who 


was the most liberal contributor, it is designa- 
ted by his name, as a remembrancer, to hand it 
down to posterity, as a promoter of taste and 
progress. The lot, buildings, fixtures and furni- 
ture cost very nearly $300,000, and much econ- 
omy must have been used in the expenditure of 
money, to have made it cost so little. 

The building, including the terrace, is 212 
feet on Third Street, and 209 feet deep. In all, 
there are six stories, including the basement and 
a half story, made between the great dining halls, 
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which are of double height, and the whole is 
crowned with a dome 42 feet in diameter, which 
is 100 feet above the basement floor. The ob- 
servatory commands the best view in the city, 
being 140 feet above the level of the street. The 
entire house contains 342 rooms, al! of which 


| are well ventilated, there being not a dark nor 


inaccessible room in the whole edifice. 

This magnificent hotel is under the proprie- 
torship and management of Messrs. Coleman & 
Riley. 


The Burnet House was commenced by laying 
the foundation stone, on the 27th of July, and 
was completed in just 18 months. This may be 
considered a master feat of architectural apd 
mechanical execution. 

We cannot find room to go intg a particular 
and minute description of the house, but suffice 
it to say, that it is surpassed by no other hotel 
in the United States, either in the magnitude of 
its belongings, or the superior excellence of each 
department. 
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CHAPTER 
N a frame of mind 
I far from welcome, 
Lord Rudolph lay 
* upon his couch; 
o. for his pride strug- 


gling with a fierce 
sentiment of hat- 
red and craven 
fear, and mingling 
with some little 
degree of remorse, 
kept up a fearful 
tempest of passion 
in his soul. Lady 
Catharine left him 
a prey to emotions 
of perfect torture. However, by an effort 
stronger than was his wont, he checked their 
sway, and awaited, coolly as he might, the an- 
swer of Guilford. 

“ H» says he has no desire to report it,” she 
answered, after going to the helm where Guil- 
ford stood, steering the vessel in towards the 
foot of the cliff. 

“ J shall take care to keep it myself,” he mut- 
tered, smiling, as if he heard her words with 
evident satisfaction. 

The yacht now drew nearer the land, and was 
soon within the black shadow cast by the tall 
cliff. A few minutes afterwards she came to 
the stone pier, where the boats of the castle were 
usually moored. Here Guilford brought the 
yacht skilfully to alongside the landing steps.— 
The men obeyed his orders in furling the can- 
vass and making her fast; and then taking the 
cot up on which the young lord was lying, they 
proceeded to bear him ashore, and convey him 
up the steep path to the castle. Guilford gave 
his whole attention to the comfort of the invalid, 
taking care that the men moved steadily and 
cautiously, while Lady Kate went on before.— 
At length they reached the gate of the castle, 
where. after delivering his charge to the warder, 
to whom Lord Rudolph said he had been mere- 
ly wounded in a duello, he left to return to his 
own home. But he had not advanced ten steps 
from the portcullis, ere he was detained by the 
voice of Lady Kate, close at his side. 

“ Why, Guilford, you do not well to take your 
leave so quickly, or rather no leave at all. You 
have not given me time to thank you.” 

“J did but fear to irritate your brother more 
if he saw me take leave of thee,” he answered, 
pressing to his lips the hand she placed con- 
fidingly in his. 

« You are too guarded, Guilford. You know 
not how proud I have becn of you this day and 
night past. I cannot return without expressing 
my sense of your noble delicacy. I appreciate 
and understand it all. From this time we know 
each other, and you will not mistrust me ¢” 

* Mistrust thee, Lady Kate ?” 

“ Nay, that is not the word, exactly. But you 
will not doubt my regard for you /” 

“I cannot; youare too kind, when you know, 
as I now do fully, how far beneath you I am.” 

“ Love knows no rank. You are worthy of 
me, or I should never have loved or cared for 
you. How like you Red Hand?” 

“ And that noble gentleman and right hearted 
patriot was the famous sea king I have heard so 
much of. How difficult it is for me to realize 
that in the Earl Villiers I saw none other than 
that celebrated -aptain.” 

“Do you not like bin 1” 


“Tt seems to me I could die for him.” 

“So do all men who know him, my father 
says; and he is not the least of his friends. But 
how shall I forgive him his act of to-night?” 

“It was terrible retribution, Lady Kate, but 
was it not deserved ?” 

“T cannot deny it. My brother has deeply 
wronged him ; and perhaps it is just he himself 
should endure something of the suffering he has 
inflicted upon him. It was a mercy that he 
spared his life. Now, my noble friend, since we 
must part, tell me frankly where you are to go— 
what course you have marked out for yourself, 
so that one day you may come back and ask my 
hand of my father; for, as thou hast said thou 
must achieve somewhat to please him and give 
thee honor. I will wait thy time, true to thee, 
even to death, so that thou comest not in life to 
claim me as thine.” 

This was spoken with all the truthfulness and 
sweet confidence of a woman who loves with all 
her heart. 

“Ihave hardly formed a plan, dear Lady 
Kate. Iwill, by to-morrow, decide. But my 
mind is so full of the Earl of the Red Hand, that 
I shall probably decide by going to offer him my 
services.” 

“ That would please me, Guilford. He thinks 
much of you. Though he is now but the head 
of a small company, and commands but a single 
ship under good King Charles the First, he was 
lord high admiral, and ruled navies by his nod.” 

“T will follow his fortunes.” 

“Thou wilt not be led astray? The times 
are ripening, my father says, for the throne to 
have its own again. The landis weary of the 
protectorate and its tyranny. Prince. Charles 

has been defeated, it is true, and is now a fugi- 
tive, either in Scotland or England, at this mo- 
ment; but if he escape over sea, he will then be 
the rallying point for armies of tens of thons- 
ands.” 

“It was rumored yesterday,” said Guilford, 
“that the prince had been seen in Warwick in 
the disguise of a pack-man. travelling south. It 
was also reported that one who had known him 
perfectly, saw the same pack-man in Berkshire, 
south of Oxford, two days afterwards.” 

“ We heard of this; and doubtless the reports 
are true, and the prince is making his way to 
the south of England, hoping to find a passage 
across to France.” 

* Heaven grant that he may reach France in 
safety, and foil all his foes,” said Guiiford, with 
warmth. “But Cromwell is s» vigilant, his 
emissaries are so numerous, his spies so vigilant, 
that every person who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of himself, will be placed under arrest.” 

The lovers had now reached the point in the 
path down the cliff where it became precipitous. 
Here they stopped, and Lady Kate, taking 
Guilford by the hand, looked him earnestly in 
the eyes, and said: 

“ You are going to seek your fortune and win 
aname. But remember, I do not ask either 
from you; but they are your own voluntary 
wish; and never forget that, if after all, you 
should return unfortunate, and without the suc- 
cess you hope for, you will be received by me 
with the same affection with which I now part 
from you.” 

The lovers now took leave of each other, and 
Guilford hastened down the precipitous path 
without trusting his eyes to look back and take 
another look of the fair form which he knew was 
lingering to gaze after him. 


CHAPTER XIL 


SURPRISING INTELLIGENCE TO GUILFORD. 


Tux way by which he now left the castle was 
not.that which descended to the beach, where 
the boats usually were, but a path that led north- 
ward down the hill towards the country-side, 
and which conducted persons who left the castle 
for the interior, to the main road a mile off.— 
Upon reaching the deep glen at the foot of the 
eminence, Guilford struck into a broader cart- 
way that went in the direction of the village. 
He walked onward, lost in his own thoughts, 
and thinking upon the chances of the future — 
He had emerged from the little dale, and 
had the village roofs in sight, when the voices of 
singing and bacchanalian carousing reached his 
ears. He stopped, surprised at what he heard, 
and then hastened forward to ascertain the cause 
of such unusual sounds. He had gone but a 
few steps further, however, when he saw a man 
seated by the roadside, groaning in a most pitia- 
ble way. He approached him, and recognized 
Digby, the well known village busybody and 
gossip. 

“Up, man, up! What aileth thee, Digby?” 

“ What, is it thee, Master Guilford?” asked 
the man, starting to his feet and hugging the 
young fisherman with great delight. “I am 
glad to see thee !” 

“What hath happened? Thy clothes are 
torn half off thy beck, and thou hast blood on 
thy cheek.” 

“Marry have I? Blood shed for the prince. 
You must know that I did but fill a cup in the 
inn yonder to the Prince Charles, when these 
Cromwell troopers set upon me, and would ha’ 
slain me outright, but for Dame Bess, the hos- 
tess, who took my part, and told them roundly 
I was but a poor innocent, and meant nobody 
no harm, and wouldn’t hurt a fly, as thou know- 
est, Master Guilford.” 

“ What have Cromwell’s troopers to do in the 
inn?” 

“Cromwell's troopers? What, hast thou not 
heard the news? This isa godsend, then, if 
thou hast not heard what I supposed every man, 
woman and child in all the village had heard.— 
Why, if there is one trooping roundhead in the 
port, there is two hundred and fifty o’ the shaven 
crowned, psalm-singing rogues.” 

“ What are they doing here? When did they 
come?” asked Guilford, with surprise; for hav- 
ing left the village just before their arrival the 
evening before, he knew nothing of the object of 
this new invasion of the covenanters, though 
that a party of them were in the town he was 
aware, from their chase of the captain. But he 
was ignorant of the particulars. 


“ They came galloping in about sundown, and 
what could not find quarters at the inn, dis- 
persed over the hamlet, till there is not a house 
that has not a brace o’ them to kiss the lasses 
and eat out the larders. As for what they ha’ 
come for, it is to keep watch that Prince Charles 
don’t find shipping at our little fishing town and 
get safe over to France.” 

“This is news, indeed, for our quiet town, 
Digby. I knew some had been here, but sup- 
posed they had left. Dost thou know whether 
there are any of these roundhead rogues at 
my cabin ¢” 

“Marry, come up, I verily believe that the 
two most truculent fiends among ’em, the two 
Goliaths of Gath, are making themselves at 
home there.” 

“Then I ought to be there at once,” said the 
young man, hurrying forward. 

“But be discreet. I would advise thee en- 
treat them civilly.” 

“TI shall be discrect, you may rest assured. I 
shall take care not to propose Prince Charles's 
health to a brace of covenanters,” he added, 
laughing. 

“ Nay, take me with thee. Let me keep under 
the protection of thy valiancy, good Master 
Guilford. When I got my head broke, I went 
to thy house first, but the good dame told me 
thou hadst taken the way to the castle last; and 
although after midnight I came this way to wait 
for thy coming, and I will not leave thy back 
while a roundhead varlet hath footing in the 
town. There is nothing like courage to defend 
a@ man against dangers; and if a man have it 
not himself, he must seek it elsewhere; and 
marry, I know thou hast enongh for thee and 
me. Hark! hear the arrant hypocrites sing 
their long winded Old Testament verses. There 
was one chap o’ them who hada beard like a 
lion, who did nothing but sing over a chapter of 

proper names, as ‘ Moses begat Boaz,’ and by the 


way he rolled his eyes up, one would have fan- 
cied he got great grace from the employment.” 

Digby went on talking after this fashion, until 
they came toa lane turning towards the water 
from the main street, on which the hamlet was 
built. At the foot of this lane stood his own 
cottage. At the corner of it he was challenged 
by a trooper mounted on a black horse. 

* Who goes there ?” 

“ A fisherman.” 

“ Advance, and let me see if thou smellest 
fishy,” answered the man, in a coarse manner. 

Guilford approached him, and taking off his 
bonnet, boldly showed him his face. 

“Where dost thou live ?” 

“ There !” he answered, pointing at his house. 

“ And what art thou doing abroad so late, for 
itis well to two o’clock in the morning?” — 

“T have been a trysting.” 

“So I guessed; but, young man, beware of 
the lusts of flesh, and the pride of life, and the 
allurements of Sathanas. And who is that with 
thee ?” 

“ A poor wretch whom I take to fish with me 
at times.” 

“Let me look at thee closer, thou poor wretch, 
for a king’s eye might hide itself under the 
shadow of a beggar’s cowl.” 

With this the trooper extended the point of 
his long sword, and catching the cap of Digby 
upon its end, raised it into the air. He then 
made him approach close to his stirrup, and 
looked keenly into his round, pug-nosed, bloated 
visage. 

“ By the beard of Herod, thou art the prince of 
ale-pots, and must have too much dread of water 
to think of crossing it. Thou wilt never cross 
over to France and drink sour wine, while thou 
canst grow lusty on good sle in England. What 
is thy name, sir Rubicund ?” 

“ Digby—David Digby, your highness,” an- 
swered the gossip, with humility. 

“Thou shouldst be called Balaam,” answered 
the trooper, who, at this moment, seeing another 
person running down the street, left Digby and 
spurred towards him. 

“By my head, this fellow would as lief eat me 
unsodden, as he would a hare, Master Guilford. 
Didst mark his teeth ?” 

Guilford, however, had taken the opportunity 
to walk on towards the gate of his house, and he 
was about opening it, when he perceived two 
persons seated within it upon a little wooden 
settle, which, of an evening, was a common 
family resort. 

“It is Guilford !” exclaimed one of the per- 
sons, springing up on seeing him. 

“What, Aune? Up so late? 
morning.” 

“T know it, cousin, but—but—one could not 
sleep with two soidiers within; and besides, they 
have my bed; and moreover, aunt Betsy bade 
me wait without and watch for your return.” 

“Guilford, you do not know me here in the 
shadow.” 

“What, Robin? Is it you?” 

“T have been keeping thy cousin Anne com- 
pany, waiting for thee. I would not-leave her 
and your mother alone during your absence, with 
two troopers in the house.” 

“You are very kind, Robin. I know nothow 
to thank you. Bat,” he added, smiling, “I sup- 
pose you have not been without your sweet re- 
ward, from what I saw as I interrupted you.” 

Robin colored, and Anne held down her head. 
“Not the least sign of jealousy does he show,” 
she said to herself, with disappointment. “He 
does not care for me, or love me as Robin does. 
I will never let him know I have loved him, 
since he is so cool and indifferent about it.” 

“ Where are these men, Robin?” askéd- Guil- 
ford. 

“One is asleep, with his head laid on the ta- 
ble; the other is stretched on the bed in boots 
and sword, and snoring away like-@ swine.” 

“So much the better. Where 4s my thither ?” 

“ She 1s in the back room,” éaid@ Anne; “but 
I have a—” 

“Have what?” asked Guilford, seeing her 
hesitate and draw back, after secming about to 
make some important communication to him. 

“I forgot. Nothing.” 

“You remain here with Anne; Robin, until I 
return,” said Guilford. “I wish to speak a few 
words with my mother. I have then something 
I wish to say to you.” 

“I will stay with Anne with pleasure,” an- 
swered Robin. “Now, sweet Anne, what did I 
tell thee? Did I not say he loved thee only as 
acousin? Thou seest he cared not a stiver for 


It is near 


my being with thee so many hours of moonlight, 
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whereas, if he had loved thee, he would have 
shown his jealousy ; for beshrew me! suppose I, 
loving thee as I do should ha’ come home late 
at night and found thee up with a young fellow 
in a bower, his arm about thy waist, and thy 
hand in his; should I not ha’ taken fire, and had 
a quarrel with thee on the spot? To be sure. 
Love would act no otherwise. But what does 
thy cousin Guilford do? He thanks me for 
keeping thee company as quietly as if thou wert 
his sister, and now marches into the house, bid- 
ding me keep the company a little longer. Does 
this look as if he loved thee, thinkest thou ?” 

“Tam satisfied now, Robin,” answered Anne, 
with tears in her eyes. “I see that he cares 
nothing for me.” 

“Then why wilt thou not care for me? I 
love thee with all my heart! I will try and 
make thee happy. You will never find a truer 
heart than that I offer thee.” 

“J will be thine, Robin. I know you love 
me. I will think no more of my cousin Guil- 
ford.” 

At hearing this, the happy Robin caught the 
fair girl to his heart, and imprinted upon her 
lips the seal of betrothal. The kiss was strange- 
ly cchoed, as if a person had thrust his finger 
into his cheek and drawn it out quickly, causing 
a popping sound. Both looked up and beheld 
Digby. 

“ That’s what I like to see,” he said. “ Noth- 
ing like loving one another. Well, I'll let the 
whole village know of it to-morrow; and when 
you are married you must invite Digby. You 
can’t have a weddin’ without Digby. Nothing 
goes on right without Digby. Where's Master 
Guilford gone, Miss Anne ?” 

“In the house,” answered the maiden, blushing 
and laughing. “O, you eavesdropper! Come 
hither, Digby. If you will say nothing about 
this, I will give you a silver sixpence next Sat- 
urday night, to drink the prince’s health.” 

“ Well, I wont. blame me if I do,” answered 
Digby, as he stretched himself upon one of the 
settles to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


AN INTERESTING COMMUNICATION. 


Guitrorp found the door of the cottaye ajar, 
and pushing it softly, he entered the small, 
plainly furnished front room. A lamp filled 
with fish oil burned upon the table, with a huge 
“thief” upon the wick. By its light he saw the 
two troopers. Upon a small truckle bed in the 
corner lay one of them, sleeping off the pota- 
tions of negus with which he and his comrade 
had been abundantly plied by the good dame, 
who desired to get them in a state of quiescence 
as soon as possible; a result in which she had 
admirably succeeded. Sleeping heavily, and 
with a loud, sonorous breathing, the other 
trooper sat by the table, his head among the 
cups, and resting on his thickly gloved hand.— 
His black beard lay out upon the board like a 
mop, while the light shone upon his round, close- 
ly shaven head, giving it the appearance of a 
porcupine rolled up into’n ball. By the side of 
his head lay his pistolet, the grasp of his hand 
holding it loosely in his sleep. The two men re- 
minded Guilford of two wild beasts he had once 
seen crouched and reposing in a cage. 

Having surveyed the scene, he stepped across 
the threshold and passed lightly into the room. 
He stood for an instant looking at the sallow 
face of Strait-gate, who lay on the bed, and 
wondering that so wicked a countenance could 
have a soul quiet enough to sleep. As for 
Broad-way, he saw in him one of those half dev- 
ils, half highwaymen, so common in Cromwell’s 
army, who, with a few scraps of the Old Testa- 
ment on their lips, passed for pious covenanters, 
and under the cloak of religion, did all sorts of 
enormities. 

“Let them sleep; I have no wish to disturb 
them,” said Guilford, passing on and opening 
the inner door of his mother’s room. “I have 
already placed one of their number in the sleep 
that knows no waking.” And with this recollec- 
tion of what he had done the evening before, 
came over his mind for the first time the thought 
that he might possibly be recognized by some 
of the party who had been nighest when he shot 
the soldier, though it was moonlight and not 
broad day, and no one came within twenty 
yards of him, save the horseman who was 
drowned in attempting to swim his horse round 
the promontory. 

Upon hearing the door open, his mother looked 
up from her needle, and seeing him, uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and going towards him to 


meet him, made at the same time a gesture of 
silence and warning. 

“Tam so glad you have returned, my dear 
son,” she said, as she led him to a seat. “You 
have been gone full eight hours.” 

“ Tt has been an eventful eight hours to me, my 
dear mother.” 

“T have been trembling lest you should have 
come into collision with Lord Rudolph, at the 
castle. Did you see the Lady Kate, my boy?” 

“Yes, mother, and all is as I would desire. I 
will teli you by-and-by, when we are alone.— 
Those men in the other room must have annoyed 
you nota little.” 

« They did at first, but they soon drank them- 
selves to insensibility. But where is Anne, that 
she did not come in with you?” 

“ She is at the gate with Robin.” 

“Yes. He loves her, and I wish she could re- 
turn his attachment. She had best come in, now 
you are at home ; but I sent her out, as the soldiers 
got to be something rude of speech towards her.” 

“They had best keep their tongues under 
civility,” answered Guilford, “or I will show 
them that there are men in England besides 
Cromwell’s myrmidons.” 

“ Hist, Guilford! Theywillhear you. As it 
is, they do not suspect us of being opposed to the 
government. But listen to me; Ihave some- 
thing of moment to communicate to thee; and 
for this I have been so anxious to have thee come 
back.” 

“ But first hear what will please you, my dear 
mother. My interview with Lady Kate resulted 
in her refusal to permit me to cease to think of 
her, and it is decided that Iam to seek my for- 
tune in the world, and some bright day come 
back to ask her hand.” 

“ Ah, my boy, fortuneis fickle. But the Lady 
Catharine shows a truly noble nature.” 

“Thave no doubt that I shall be able to win 
some name that will make me less obscure, and 
more worthy to ask her hand ofher noble father. 
Would she wed me to-morrow, Iam too proud 
to become her husband as I am—a poor young 
fisherman. I will win rank and name, and lay 
them ather feet. Because she loves me in my 
humble state, shall I willingly consent that she 
shall wed one so lowly? Shall I thus reward 
her generous love ?” 

“ Thou art noble in mind, my boy,” said his 
mother, “and deservest her.” 

“ Mother, thou hast heard of Red Hand ?” 

“OQ: Red Hand, the noted sea warrior, whose 
very name strikes such terror along the coast! 
What of him, Guilford ?” 

“ Dost thou know his history ?” 

“ Nay, I do recollect that it is said he was one 
of King Charles’s nobles, and that, when he was 
to have been executed, he placed his hand be- 
neath the axe instead of his head, and with the 
other wrenched the weapon from the headsman’s 
grasp, and with it cut his way to the water-side 
and escaped in a ship.” 

“ This is partly true.” 

“T know Cromwell has a reward for his head, 
and therefore—” 

“ You fancy he must be a pirate.” 

“T know not what he is. Men say he is great- 
ly to be feared. He has burned full a score of 
castles and towns on the sea coast.” 

“These were those places in which Crom- 
well’s minions dwelt—places, of which, by false- 
hood and wrong, they had robbed loyal nobles. 
I have seen this sea king, and spoken with him, 
mother.” 

“ Spoken with Red Hand?” 

“Yes; Ihave been on board his vessel, which 
to-night was not two leagues from the land, 
opposite the village. He is a proper gentleman. 
He is the Earl of Villiers, a true-hearted noble- 
man, and friend of both the late king and Prince 
Charles.” 

“ Speak lower, for there are strange ears near 
us.” 

“ The two brutes are asleep, and I pray they 
may not wake till morning. Yes, mother, Earl 
Villiers is a true English gentleman. He com- 
mands a ship because he cannot command a 
fleet. His wars are made only against the 
usurper. His ship is the only remnant of the 
true British navy, and he the only British ad- 
miral, as Charles, the wanderer prince, is the 
only British king. But these things will not 
always be so. In a few days I shall, if nothing 
more favorable turns up, offer myself to this 
admiral of the Red Hand, and win fame under 
his flag.” 

“If this terrible captain be a true earl, who 
only seeks the rights of his king, I do not say 
aught against this, Guilford, save that I shall be 


grieved to have thee leave my roof and my side. 
But mothers cannot always hope to have their 
boys with them; and I hope to see you yet dis- 
tinguish yourself.” 

“ You will not be alone, mother. Anne will 
remain, and if she marries Robin—” 

“Marries Robin? I wish she would, indeed.” 

“ There is little doubt of it from what I saw 
to-night. They are lovers, or lovers never 
were.” 

“ That is good news at last. Iknew she need 
never look to you.” 

“Look to me, mother! Who?” 

“Anne. Bless me, how odd you have never 
seen it in hereyes. She has loved you better 
than cousins ought to love, Guilford.” 

“T was not aware of it. But now you speak 
of it, I do recollect some things that make me 
think you are right. But Robin will make her 
far happier. They will marry and live with 
you, and you will hardly miss me. I will have 
my boat repaired to-morrow, and give it to you. 
Has there been any excitement in the village 
to-night, early in the evening? Have youheard 
anything about any of the troopers having been 
shot 

“Surely I did. Fuss enough was made about 
it. The troopers here heard firing, and went 
out, and after a long time came back, and swore 
dreadful oaths, and said some smugglers had 
shot three of their party who were pursuing a 
loyalist. They made great talk of it in their 
cups, and swore dreadfully how they would on 
the morrow have vengeance.” 

“ Smugglers they said, did they, mother?” 

“T believe so; but do notraise your voice so 
loud ; for I dare say we've been overheard in 
half we've said by the poor gentleman, if by 
chance he’s awake.” 

Here the good dame cast her eyes up at the 
trap in the ceiling. 

“ What poor gentleman? What do you mean, 
mother ?” 

“Hush! the troopers "Il hear you, and then 
it’s all up with him, be he peasant or prince, 
gentle or simple. There is a man hid up in the 
hemp loft!” she added, whispering close in his 


-ear, and then clapping her fingers across his 


mouth. “Nota word. I fancy he is a loyalist. 
Don’t speak, and I'll tell you all about it, for I 
want your advice to know what to do with 
him.” 

“ If he is a loyalist, 1 will aid him to the best 
of my ability, mother. But when and how did 
he come here ?” 

“That I will tell you. You see, after you 
went out, and had been gone a little while, the 
two soldiers came in and invited themselves to 
take up their quarters for the night. After eat- 
ing their supper and drinking, they got up and 
went out, as they said, to make a search of the 
premises, to see what out-houses, boats, hiding- 
places and such things, for concealing and 
escaping in we had.” . 

“ The prying devils !” 

“Hist! They had not gone out scarcely, be- 
fore I saw a face looking in upon me at that 
window. Before I could make out whoit might 
be, the window was raised, and in stepped a 
stranger. He came so lightly to the floor, looked 
so beseechingly and suffering-like, and had 
altogether such an appearance of weariness and 
flight, that I at once felt my charity warm to- 
wards him kindly; and knowing how many 
good men there are who are wanderers in their 
own, or what is worse, foreign lands, I bethought 
me this man might be one of them. The idea 
that he was a robber or a criminal never once 
entered my mind. He asked me in a voice that 
was courteous and respectful, if I would conceal 
him before the soldiers came back.” 

“Then he knew they were quartered here ?” 
said Guilford, who had listened with the deepest 
interest to her words. 

“Yes; for he had plainly been watching their 
departure; and as they went out one way, he 
came in another way, as I told you. [instantly 
closed this door, dropped the curtains, that no 
one might see into the room, and pointing to the 
ladder, told him to conceal himself at once in 
the loft. He obeyed at once. and having given 
him food and drink, I removed the ladder.” 

“ Have you spoken with him since *” 

“Not a word. He is as quiet as the grave. 
I think he must be asleep; for he looked ready 
to drop. You should have seen what a white 
hand he had.” 

“ How old a man is he ?” 

“ About thirty; but he looked pale and hag- 
gard, and might not have been so much.” 

“ How was he dressed ?” 


“In a sort of grayish black, plain and coarse, 
and much worn and road soiled. His hair was 
jet black, and so were his eyes; and his manners 
were those of a gentleman ; that I saw at once.” 

“T would like to know who he is, mother,” 
said Guilford, who had listened to all she had 
said with the liveliest attention. He is without 
doubt one of the prince’s friends, who are now 
hunted like wild beasts throughout the king- 
dom.” 

“ What if it should be the prince himself? 
whispered the good dame, with a wistful look. 

“It can hardly be; yet it is clear he is ex- 
pected to seek the coast, and should he do so, 
he is likely to come pretty much as this stranger 
has presented himself to you. Whoever he is, 
he needs our protection, and his life may depend 
on our care and discretion.” 

“ What can be done ?” 

“ That must be reflected upon, dear mother. 
Tt will not be safe for him to remain where he is. 
Ifa search of the house should take place, the 
loft will not escape their eyes. I must, however, 
first see him and know what he would have.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
TO A DEAR FRIEND. 


BY C. J. PENNINGTON. 


There are many who are beautiful, as beautiful to see, 

But they need a charm far brigiter, more precious far to 
me; 

It is a heart that beameth ever kindly from thy face, 

That renders thee more beautiful than any earthly grace. 


There are beauties all around us, there are beauties far on 
high, 

But their brightness is forgotten when they vanish from 
the eye; 

All the charming gifts of nature, all the wondrous things 
of art, 

Are not worth a glance of kindness that cometh from the 
heart. 


There are sounds of melting music that may stir the soul 
within, 

And disrobe it for a t of the robes of earthly sin; 

But the mouth that speaketh kindness, that drieth up the 
tears, 

Is more precious to the spirit than “the music of the 
spheres.” 


There are pleasures, too, surrounding us, throughout the 
path of life, 

That will tempt the heart from duty, and unnerve it for 
the strife; 

But the heart that holds communion with another pure as 
thine, 

Will be turned from all temptation, to kneel at virtue’s 
shrine. 


There may be others who are beautiful, more beautiful to 
see, 

But I think not of their beauty when I'm thinking oft of 
thee ; 

Still may thy horest friendship be my ever constant joy, 

It brings to me those pleasures which no time can e’er 
destroy. 

Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


SUBTLE INFLUENCES. 

I met with a curious instance lately of a fact 
well known, but always instructive, in regard to 
the force of our absorbing or receptive power. A 
friend’s gardener, after taking a few pinches of 
flour of sulphur to sprinkle over a plant, and 
cleansing his hands immediately afterwards, 
found how subtle was its influence through the 
system, and out again from his body, and 
through his clothes, so that the money in his 
pocket, and other metal about him, became tar- 
nished. What is there now more subtle and 
wonderful in mesmeric action than this? Here 
the system receives a gentle influence which, 
though unfelt by the individual, is potent in its 
effects. Other substances will produce similar 
effects. I know a case of a lady who could not 
touch the brass knobs of her doors for some 
weeks, from their producing pain, and partly 
paralyzing the arm; and of another lady who 
was differently atfected by the approach of vari- 
ous metals and other substances. Medicines 
rubbed on her skin would produce precisely the 
same effect as if she had swallowed them. I 
know a whole family who are disagreeabiy af- 
fected by the near approach of iron. Some are 
aware of the presence of a cat, by a sensation ex- 
perienced without seeing the animal.— Atkinson. 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 

The life-saving apparatus ordered by the Gov- 
ernment, consisting of metallic life and surf 
boats, shot mortars, rockets, hawsers, &c., de- 
signed for the rescue of life and property, in cases 
of shipwreck, on exposed parts of the coast, are 
completed. Station houses containing metallic 
boats and cars now line the coasts of Long Isl- 
and, New Jersey, Florida and Texas, and those 
already in use have been instrumental in saving 
many lives. In one instance, when the ship 
Ayrshire was wrecked, 201 passengers were safely 
transferred from the vessel to the shore; by means 
of a single car, when no open boat could hare 
lived. Over 800 metal boats have been built, 
and although the establishment in this city is 
extensive, it is unable to meet the demand— 
New York Express. 
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GES PIVPORIAL DRAWING 


COM? ANTON. 


Our artist gives us here a beautiful picture, 
| sketched on the banks of this delightful “gem- 
like mirror of the wilderness,” where Cooper, 
the novelist, laid the scene of his story of “ The 
Pioneers.” The lake is about nine miles in 
i length, to one or one and a half in breadth, and 
its shqres are indented with miniature bays and 
| inlets, forming an exceedingly beautiful scene. 


VIEW OF OTSEGO LAKE. 


At the southern extremity of the lake is Coopers- 
| town, become classic as the residence of J. Fen- 
nimore Cooper. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, Wash- 
ington, whose prospective genius anticipated 
many of the results of our subsequent internal 
improvements, visited this lake, and, in a letter 
to the Marquis de Chastellux, thus writes: 


“TI traversed the country to the head of the 
eastern banks cf the Susquehannah, and viewed 
the Lake Otsego, and the portage between that 
lake and the Mohawk River, at Canajoharie. 
Prompted by these actual observations, I could 
not help taking a more contemplative and ex- 
tensive view of the vast inland navigation of 
these United States, and could not but be struck 


with the immense diffusion and importance of 

Although no canal, as the great man anticl- 
pated, links the Susquehannah and the Mohawk 
rivers, yet the “ vast inland navigation” achiev- 
ed by the Erie Canal, is but the development of 
the ideas expressed by the fur-seeing men of the 
Revolution. 


Onur artist has sketched for us an accuate pic- 
ture of the fine steamer Cleopatra, as she ap- 
peared after being captured, a short time since, 


hy the United States Marshal for the district of 


New York; with a body of marines. It will be 


remembered that it was charged against the pro- 
prietors of this steamer, that she was fitted out 


| ‘or the proposed Cuban invasion, and many cir- 


cumstances went strongly to implicate the boat 


as being engaged for this purpose, such as large 


quantities of powder being found on board, and 
coal for a somewhat lengthy voyage. The very 
prompt measures taken in relation to this boat, 
no doubt, was one of the principal causes of the 


the shores of the island of Cuba. The Cleopa- 
tra is, undoubtedly, a very swift and weatherly 
boat, and would with comparative case have 
landed a thousand men on any part of the island 


fajlure of the late desperate attempts to invade in four or five days from New York. 


| {| 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
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i STEAMER CLEOPATRA, AT NEW YORK. | 
| | | 
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CASTLE 


UF SAN LORENZO. 


CASTLE OF SAN LORENZO. 

Onur artist gives us the scene at sunrise. The 
Castle of San Lorenzo is built upon a high bluf’, 
at the mouth of Chagres (formerly called the 
Sagartos or Alligator) River, New Grenada, 
and was designed to protect the silver of Peru 
from the buccaneers of the Caribbean Sea. The 
river was first visited by Columbus, on the 2d of 
November, 1502, and afterwards by Hernanda 
de la Serna, in 1527. 

During the civil commotions of a country 
where a minority is always a rebellious one, this 
fort has frequently passed from the possession 
of one to that of another and an opposing fic- 
tion—and, although apparently impregnable, 
like Sin Juan d’Ulloa, has proved no defence 
against the superior energy of the Anglo-Saxon. 
In 1640, Morgan, the pirate—an associate of 
Dampier—captured it, by resolutely sealing the 
walls, although unable to bring his orduance to 
bear upon it. Admiral Vernon again captured 
it. with a British force, on the 13th of March, 
1740, destroving its armament, and blowing its 
tow-ring battlements into the sea. It was after- 
wards repaired, and has smve snffered chiefly 
from the ravages of that slow but certain con- 
queror—Time! 

Within its walls are numerous old cannon, 
marked with the royal arms of Spain, with the 
date of 1740-5. Beyond and on the verge of the 
cliff, is the main citadel, approached by still 
another draw-bridge, and containing larger can- 
non, in a better state of preservation—and the 
old magazine, and gloomy dungeons, with the 
irons which secured the miserable prisoners im- 
mured in these living tombs. 

Thousands of balls and shells are here slowly 
rusting away; thousands of pounds of gunpow- 
der are becoming caked in the crumbling boxes, 
requiring a good fire to consume it all. 


LOUISBURG SQUARE, BOSTON. 
The engraving below represents a beautiful 


miny ou:-door sp2cim of the arts worthy 


location in the western section of our city. sur-_ 
rounded by the residence: of man- of our most | 


distinguished and fashionalle familiss. ‘This 
place affords one among many evidences that 
taste and refinement are gradually beautif. ing 
our city, and by-and-by Bostou will present 


/ 


of her character as the literary emporium, and 
Athens of America. 

A very fine statue of Columbus, about six foct 
hizh, and of Italiin workmanship, has recently 


been set up inthe Square. It is placed at the | 


north rn extremity of the enclosure, while the 
southern end is ornamented by a statue of Ar- 


| istides the Just, and the centre by a beautifal 
fountain. ‘The whole is surrounded by trees, and 
| enclosed with a handsome fence, and involved 
| an expense of not mach less than $000, which 
‘has been borne by the adjoining proprietors. 

We heartily rejvice at the spirit that induces 


these lideral outlays for such purposes as we | 


“have named, believing that such displays are | 


not without a refining and beneficial influence 
upon the masses, and are well calculated to cul- 
tivate intelligence and good iaste. 


BLACK. EYES AND BLUE. 
The bright, black eye—the mel‘ing biae, 
I cannot choose between the two; 
Bu: that is dearest all the while, 
Which wears for us the swee.est smile. 
O. W. Hiblines. 
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ZORILDA. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


BY G. 8. RAYMOND. 


() N the battlemented roof of one of those 

massive fort-like dwellings, facing the Rua, 
Boa Vista, in the city of Rio Grande, Brazil, 
stood a young and lovely girl of apparently not 
more than seventeen years, but so perfectly was 
the ideal model of woman as an angel develop- 


ed in her form and features of wondrous beauty,- 


that as you stood and gazed upon her sweet, ex- 
pressive face, you might almost fancy that you 
could detect the lips of a pair of gossamer 
wings, beneath the graceful mantilla which was 
flung carelessly back in a certain coquettish 
fashion, which comes so very natural to a Span- 
ish girl. 

The girl held in her hand a small telescope 
which she raised to her eye at intervals, and 
swept its focus along the whole line of horizon 
away to the south-cast, where the green waters 
of the Atlantic were visible above the range of 
pointed sand-hills which lined the coast. 

There was a shade of disappointment passed 
over the girl’s features, as after a long, earnest 
look seaward she rested the glass across her 
arm, and leaning lightly against the battlement, 
gazed wistfully out upon the quiet waters of the 
Bay of Rio Grande. 

For five long minutes she seemed lost in a 
deep fit of troubled musings. and then, as if some 
sudden idea had called all the latent energy of 
her southern nature into action, she started from 
her reclining posture, and with a quick, impa- 
tient step paced the flat tiled ro f. 

Her warm, olive cheek was glowing with ver- 
milion, and her bright black eyes glexmed in 
the sunlight as if the fire of some high resolve 
had lent its energy to the lustre of those dark, 
liquid orbs. 

Under the excitement of the new-born passion 
the girl expresses herself audibly; and as the 
mere accident of overhe:.ring a young lady’s so- 
liloquy does not constitute ligh treason, suppose 
we listen for a few moments. 


“This suspense is torture. It seems to me 
very strange that the Fortuna has not yet arriv- 
ed ; certainly our messenger must have failed to 
reach the Castillos ; for Captain Fairfield would 
not delay if he had known of his brother's 
danger. 

“ Ilad he arrived last night everything might 
have been arranged, and the two schooners— 
waylaying the steamer as she entered the straits 
—might easily have captured her and rescued 
the prisoners. But now! God help me! I fear 
that all is lost. 

“Fear! Shame—shame on ye, Zorilda de 
Montalba. Where learned ye the meaning of 
that base word? No, no! to fear in any sense 
is to be a coward. Not one member of the fam- 
ily of Montilba ever yet bore within his breast 
a coward heart, and did I believe that mine 
could ever beat with one pulsation recreant to 
the name I bear, with this keen dagger I would 
stillits throbs forever. But ’tis no reproach to 
feel alarmed for the safety of him who is all, ev- 
erything to me, the brother of my sister’s hus- 
band—imy own brave and generous Carlos. It 
seems as if the spirits of my brave brothers who 
fell at Ozeda hovered around me and whispered 
—‘ Zorilda, to the rescue !’ 

“ To the bold and fearless all human possibil- 
ities are attainable; and so help me, Mary, 
mother ; and though fiends opposed my purpose, 
Till snatch the brave American, my affianced 
husband, from the power of Don Pedro’s min- 
ions. And the villain Gomez, docs he think 
that a daughter of Montalba will so soon forget 
that bitter taunt which came from his vile lips 
but yesterday, when he told me of Don Carlo’s 
capture. Very calmly he told me that the man 
I loved should in ten days’ time become a holi- 
day target for a dozen muskets of the Imperial 
guard at Rio Janeiro. 

“*Tis well, Senor Gomez! If He whose 
mighty arm rolled back the liqud wall to let 
his chosen children pass, deserts me not, I will, 
ere three days are past, perform an act worthy 
of the cause and the name I bear. But my 
scheme. 

“ Father Anselmo, fearing the invasion and 
plunder of the city by the rebel armies has caus- 
ed the sacred property of the churches of San 
Miguel and San Jose to“ be brought hither for 

-security, knowing that my father is friendly to 
the revolutionists, and here they will be safe. 


“ There are saints enough I believe belonging 
to the two churches to answer my purpose, and 
thanks to Carlo’s arguments, Ino longer fear 
the once dreaded anathemas of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Wilder’s schooner, the saucy little 
Grillo, carries, I believe, twenty men, all either 
English or American, good men and true, who 
would storm a masked battery, or face Lucifer 
himself in a woman’s cause. Ten more will be 
sufficient, and these can soon be found. 

“ To-morrow the steamer comes down from 
Port Alegre with the prisoners; the day after 
she leaves for Rio Janeiro, touching at St. Cath- 
arine’s and Santos. The wind before midnight 
will blow very hard here from the westward, and 


by that time the Grillo must be outside the bar.” 


It wants but an hour to sunset; and to-night, 
my father attends the council. Our mules and 
horses always pass the guards at night as they 
return to the chacara; and now one more look 
for the Fortuna, and then to my task.” 

Again the beautiful girl swept the line of horizon 
in the southern board with her glass ; and again 
that quick shade of disappointment passed over 
her face, as the faithful lenses pictured not in the 
dim distance the object she so eagerly sought.— 
With a gesture of impatience she turned from 
the battlement, and dashing the joints of the 
telescope together, with a force that tlireatened 
the total destruction of the instrument, she 
raised a small trap-door and descended from 


the roof. 
Three hours later! Darkness has wrapped 


the city in her funeral pall; the very stillness 
seemed ominous, so profound, so death-like was 
it. Great masses of dark murky clouds rolled 
up from the westward and shut in the clear blue 
sky, except where at intervals a bright star would 
blaze out between the ragged edyes of the black 
vapor like an eye of fire. 

The cry of “ eight o’clock and a-l-l’s w-e-l-l,” 
was yet feebly heard in far-off echoes, when a 
ponderous gate in the rear of Don Montalba’s 
mansion swung back upon its hinges, and two 
horsemen rode forth, followed closely by ten ne- 
groes, each one of whom led a mule heavily 
loaded, as one would guess, from the huge wick- 
er baskets which they carried slung one upuu 
either side by broad leather straps. 

Tho mounted individuals each carried a small 
globe lantern which partially revealed their form 
and dress, although their features were entirely 
in the dim, uncertain shadow. Both the cava- 
liers wore the usual Spanish sombrero and 
heavy pancho or cloak which is so admirably 
adapted to the wants of the wearer as a protec- 
tion against the storm, a comfortable bed at 
night, or a friendly disguise in case of need.— 
The individual who rode upon the left kept his 
cloak closely drawn about his person as if the 
night air was rather chilly, or he feared that some 
inquisitive eye might pry closer into his private 
affairs than he chose to have them. The other, 
however, seemed altogether careless of conse- 
quences, and suffered his panchc to fall careless- 
ly back, disclosing the laced cuffs and gold em- 
broidered breast of an officer high in rank in the 
imperial army. 

The party proceeded cautiously along until 
they had crossed the canal which skirts the town 
on the south-east, when they were suddenly chal- 
lenged by the sentinel. The word for the night 
was promptly given, and in three minutes after 
they had passed the guard, every black was 
astride his pack mule, and urging them on with 
fist and foot to keep pace with their leaders, who, 
with their lanterns to guide them, were following 
a trail that led off in a south-eastern direction 
towards the south shore of the bay. In three 
quarters of an hour after they left the city they 
came to the low, white sand beach, and all dis- 
mounting, the officer blew a long, shrill call upon 
a common boatswain’s whistle. 

The night was so intensely dark that any ob- 
ject upon the water could not have been seen 
two rods distant; but a moment had scarcely 
elapsed since the officer had made the signal 
when three small lights in the form of a triangle 
rose slowly up as if from the water, until they 
gained an altitude of some thirty feet when they 
became stationary. So bright and vivid were 
the lights that they seemed not thirty feet dis- 
tant, yet no other object was visible in that di- 
rection. 

A moment more and the faint creaking of 
boat tackle falls were heard, and directly two 
white whale boats dashed into the circle of light, 
and their keels grated on the sand. 

The moment that the boats landed the officer 
spoke to the two crews, and also to the blacks, 
in a commanding, yet good natured tone— 


“ Now, my lads, bear a hand. _Let’s get them 
donkeys unloaded, and their cargoes into the 
boats in a quarter less than no time, fr it’s com- 
ing out here at west mighty soon, and it'll blow 
like seven bells ; come, bear a hand; tumble in 
here, darkies and all—no not the horses and 
mules—there you are—shove off !” 

I five minutes the two boats shot alongside 
of a small schooner where they were speedily 
unloaded and hoisted up. The officer very care- 
fully escorted his companion in the cloak and 
sombrero, into the little vessel’s cabin where he 
remained for a short time, and when he re-ap- 
peared on deck it was in his true character, John 
Wilder, lieutenant commanding the Patriot 
schooner Grillo (cricket), the imperial uniform 
which he had just laid aside haviag done him 
special service in the city that evening. 

It was near ten o'clock, and the first faint 
puffs of the coming gale began to ruffle the sur- 
face of the quiet water, as the commander of 
the Grillo mustered his men aft, and ina few 
words explained the object of his going to sea 
that night, and concluded by saying— 

“ Now, my lads, you see there’s plenty of dan- 
ger in this cruise, and if there is one or ten of 
you that would rather not go you shall be land- 
ed at once.” 

But there was no one that wished to leave the 
schooner, and in fif een minutes she was under 
all sail and running down forthe bar. After the 
schooner had passed the light hous: which stood 
on alow, sandy point running aft from the 
north shore; there was no guide to cross the 
dangerous bar which was yet five miles distant, 
but the long line of breakers on either side of 
the narrow, tortuous channel. The good judg- 
ment and ready eye of Wilder stood him in 
good stead, however, and the little craft passed 
out in safety, and was hauled to, head to the 
northward, and everything was just got snug 
aboard of her, when the pent up fury of the 
wild tempest burst in wrath upon the ocean.— 
The first mad gust nearly capsized the little 
clipper, but after a few moments she righted 
slowly, and like a genuine Newfoundlander, 
shaking herself clear, she sprang away before 
the shrieking hurricane like the wild steed of the 
prairie. 

For two hours the fierce tempest howled 
around her, yet the brave little craft danced mer- 
rily along over the white crested waters, and her 
fearless young captain stood by the man at the 
helm, and fairly yelled with delight as he watch- 
ed the fiery cascades caused by the jets of spray 
which the little beauty flung far into the deep 
murky blackness of the night. 

At length the gale began sensibly to abate 
and haul gradually to the south’ard, and as the 
wind lulled one reef after another was turned 
out, and the schooner was hauled to more to the 
north’ard so as to lay her course along the land. 

All throughout the following day and night 
the wind continued fresh and fair, and it was 
about nine o'clock on the second morning after 
the Grillo left the bar of Rio Grande that she 
came to anchor in a narrow inlet to leeward of 
a little rocky island laying between the south- 
ern point of the island of St. Catharine’s and the 
main land. And now if you please, while the 
schooner lies there hidden by the little rocky in- 
let, waiting for the steamer, a few words to you 
respecting her history and appearance. 

She was built in New York for a yacht, and 
was originally sloop rigged, and owned by Capt. 
R——, 2 retired packet captain, and it was 
claimed for her that she was the fastest craft 
about the waters of New York. 

When the revolution broke out in the south- 
ern provinces of Brazil, the Consul General of 
that empire purchased her at a cost of nearly 
double her value, changed her rig into a schoon- 
er and sent her out to Rio Janeiro with impor- 
tant despatches. 

From Rio she was despatched to Rio Grande, 
where she was to be equipped as a cutter and 
put into the service against the revolutionists.— 
On her way down, however, she fell in, off St. 
Martha Grande, with the patriot schooner For- 
tuna,.and .was by her captured and taken to 
Pelotas, which was in possession of the revolu- 
tionists. Her armament at the time Iam de- 
scribing her, consisted of muskets and cutlasses 
only, for the best reason in the world, the revo- 
lutionists had nothing more effective to arm her 
with 


She was about ninety tons American meas- 
urement, and would bear a saucy little battery, 
which the patriots intended she should do, as 
soon as they could capture a—. I beg pardon, 
my friends, but—there is the Brazilian steamer 


just coming in sight round the point of the out- 
erisland. That's her! the very craft that the 
little Grillo is laying back for behind yonder 
rocky islet. Come! let us fling ourselves down 
here in this cool, shady nook, and watch for the 
fun, for fan of some kind there most certainly 
will be, for you will please remember the schoon- 
er’s errand here, and, also, that Jack Wilder 
commands her. 

The steamer comes sweeping gracefully 
up around the point, and hauls in towards 
where we are seated; there is an eddy tide 
here running close in with the rocks. See! she 
is sheering in for the eddy; she will pass so near 
us that you may toss that orange which lies 
there at your feet, upon her decks. 

There are many persons upon her deck, for it 
is a lovely day, and the scenery on either hand 
is magnificent. There are ladies too—some 
half dozen or so, sitting aft there under the cool 
shade of ‘the white awning. And—but I see, 
your attention is already directed towards that 
dark, handsome officer, who is so leisurely pac- 
ing the quarter deck. Do you observe that his 
epaulettes are of the richest bullion, and that 
the breast of his coat is heavy gold ? 

Do you see that he wears two jewelled orders 
on his breast? See how graciously he smiles 
as he turned to answer a question that one of 
the ladies has this moment asked him. Would 
you know him? Well then, permit me to tell 
you very gently that the officer whom you so 
much admire, is the famous Lieutenant Colonel 
Manuel Gomez, Vicompt of Santa Bella, and 
justly surnamed the Southern Butcher !—The 
child murderer ! 


But there are some thirty persons on board 
the steamer whom you have not seen—you can- 
not see them—for they are down there in the 
hold, thirty of them. They are the patriot 
prisoners, taken at San Leopoldo, and chained 
together in pairs, hand and foot. They are on 
their way to Rio Janeiro, where they will be shot 
as traitors. There is an American among them, 
perhaps a dozen; but that one, whom we have 
heard the beautiful Spanish girl name as her 
betrothed husband, he is surely there; the brave 
and generous Charles Fairfield is in that steam- 
er’s hold, manacled like a common thief. He 
was the successful rival of Colonel Manuel Go- 
mez, and now, God help him! he is in the pow- 
er of the Southern Butcher. But look here! 
Do you see that wild, unaccountable scene of 
confusion on board the steamer? Hark! do 
you hear the exclamations of wonder and ter- 
ror? Well, look over yonder towards the little 
rocky islet. ’Tis a most strange vision. Com- 
ing from the narrow inlet, and heading for the 
steamer is a craft whose size is near that of the 
Grillo, but in no other respect is she like her— 
The hull of the Grillo was black as jet, this is 
red—red as a field of blood, or a picture of living 
fire. On her snow white sails—one here on her 
foresail—the other upon her huge mainsail, 
were two giant crosses of brightest scarlet, each 
surmounted by the mystical letters, I. H. S. As 
the canvass swayed to and fro the monster cross- 
es gleamed and flashed in the warm sunlight 
like tongues of flame. A broad, white banner 
of glossy satin floated lazily at her main peak ; 
and now, as a gentle breeze blows out its heavy 
folds, you behold the gorgeous blazonry of the 
church, the great papal standard. And, as if to 
eomplete the magic picture, you see there upon 
the deck of the strange vessel ranged in lines 
along her deck, a sight to behold once and re- 
member while you live. All the saints whose 
effigies had ever graced a papal procession were 
there upon the deck of that blood-red ominous- 
looking craft, clothed in living, breathing hu- 
manity. Peter and John, and the martyr Ste- 
phen, stand there side by side in eager discourse. 
Matthew whispers to St. Joseph, and James 
points out some object on the stcamer’s deck to 
his neighbor, St. Thomas. As the mysterious 
vessel approaches, a voice is heard on board 
hailing the steamer. 

“Ho! aboard the steamer. Stop your en- 
gines and heave to, we wish to come aboard of 
you.” 

Let us change the tense again, and reader, 
will you listen patiently a few moments while 
I tell you of the scene that took place a few min- 
utes later. The steamer’s engine was stopped 
and she lay there motionless await' ‘ cr strange 
visiter. As she ranged up alongside, the scene 
was rich beyond description; it was as if the 
demon of discord had let slip her legion and 
confusion reigned supreme. 

Here a score of soldiers in the imperial uni- 
form fell upon their knecs and bowed their faces 
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to. the deck, exclaiming—“ Mary, mother of 
God, protect us!” Here, a dozen whiskered and 
belted officers, in their efforts to hide away, ran 
afoul of, and tumbled over each other, and there 
they lay, writhing and twistiny upon the deck 
reminding you of a nest of caterpillars upon a 
limb, when the gardener holds beneath their 
home the li,hted wisp of straw. 

“Que faremos! and, Deos me salve!” were 
heard in all directions; the sailors fled to the 
forecastle, and the black firemen burrowed in 
the lowest depths of the coal bunkers. 

In the midst of this reign of terror the red- 
vessel of the church was secured tothe steamer, 
and then the group of saints about the compan- 
ion-way of the stranger fell back, and there 
stepped forth from the cabin the most glorious 
vision that ever blessed the eyes of mortal man. 
Tis Mary! the virgin mother herseif. Her 
robe of azure silk, woven with gold and glitter- 
ing with diamonds, flashed back the sunlight and 
dazzled the eye with its gorgeous splendor.— 
From the jewelled tiara depended a veil of rich 
mecklin lace, which fell in graceful fulds almost 
to her feet, its ample folds wholly concealing 
her features. 

With measured tread and deep solemnity the 
procession moved forward, and passing from 
their own they stood in silence upon the steam- 
er’s forward deck. Mary conversed apart with 
St. Peter for a few moments, and then Thomas 
and Andrew, St. Luke and Stephen gave their 
whispered orders, and instantly ten of the lesser 
saints disappeared beneath the steamer’s deck. 

For a few moments the clank of hammers 
and the creak of files could be heard in the hold, 
and directly the ten saints reappeared, followed 
by the thirty liberated prisoners whom I have 
told you were confined inthe hold. A low whis- 
pered word from St. John, and in an instant 
the thirty rescued men, with young Fairfield at 
their head, dashed forward, and seizing the arms 
of the terror-stricken officers and soldiers they 
rushed aft, determined to immolate the brutal 
Colonel Gomez upon the altar of their ven- 


ance. 

The colonel, brute and savage as he was, 
bore no craven heart. He had just compre- 
hended the plot, and he knew that all"was lost, 
and he might justly conclude too, that for him 
there would be little mercy. A moment more 
and a dozen voices clamored for his blood—a 
dozen sabres flashed at his throat, but a power- 
ful hand hurled the assailants aside, and the 
young patriot captain confronted the swarthy 
colonel. 

Now then, villain! fiend! devil! Ill send 
your black soul to the infernal regions, a fitting 
home for so foul a wretch. But ere a blow was 
struck, a fair, soft hand was laid upon the young 
man’s arm, and a low, musical voice whispered 
in his ear : 

“ Nay, nay, dear Carlos, put up your weapon ; 
mine must be the hand to mete out the villain’s 
punishment.” 


In mute astonishment he turned towards the ‘ 


virgin. Playfully she tossed back the heavy 
veil and disclosed the features of the beautiful 
Spanish maiden—his loved Zorilda. 

Fixing her bright flashing eyes upon the be- 
wildered colonel, she thus addressed him : 

“Senor, do you remember your oath of ven- 
geance made in my presence a few days since? 
Tis very strange how our best and worst re- 
solves are often defeated by unforeseen circum- 
stances over which we have no control. Did 
you forget, sir colonel, when you made that bit- 
ter threat, that it was a daughter of Montalba 
who listened to you? *Tis possible that we shall 
find another target for a dozen of Don Pedro's 
muskets.” 

“Eternal curses on ye all,” hissed the villain 
between his set teeth. “This for my ven- 
geance !” and quick as thought he drew a pistol 
and fired at Zorilda. 

But the quick eye of Fairfield detected the 
movement, and he drew her aside so suddenly 
that the bullet passed her and was buried in the 
heart of St. Stephen, and he fell the second 
time a martyr. 

Fierce and loud were the cries of rage, and 
pistols were grasped and swords drawn, as the 
maddened patriots again closed in upon the 
doomed colonel. One moment, and he would 
have paid the price of blood with his worthless 
life. But a commanding voice is heard above 
the hiss of muttered curses and the clash of 
weapons. Back! all of ye—stand back! And 
the stalwart arm of St. John flung back the as- 
tonished group, and he stepped forward, and 
throwing off his loose robe disclosed the person 


of John Wilder, Captain of the Grillo. Calmly 
drawing a revolver from his bosom, he levelled 
it at the colonel’s breast and fired. 

“One! That for my murdered brother.— 
Twice! the colonel fell to the deck. That for 
my heart-broken sister. And this! this to 
avenge my father’s death.” The colonel lay a 
quivering corpse upon the deck. 

“ This is murder,” said Wilder, very calmly. 
“I meant it should be so. He was a muR- 
DERER and deserved a murderer’s punishment. 
Remove the arms and ammunition to the 
schooner.” 

The steamer proceeded on her way, minus the 
thirty passengers, and the little Grillo, with a 
pair of happy lov-rs on board, and in a bran 
new dress, returned in safety to Rio Grande. 

[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 

THE FLOWERS. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Ye are perfect! 0, how perfect, 
In your beauty and your grace ; 

And ye shed the purest, loveliest charm, 
O’er nature’s smiling face ; 

And she wears your buds and blossoms, 
With a look which seems to say, 

Ye were born to decorate my dress 
On this, my gala day. 


We know the richest gems of earth, 
Thou beautiful and bright, 

Can only give the eye they please, 
Their Justre or their light. 

And though the hoarded wealth it loves, 
May in the diamond gleam, 

It resteth with a holier love, 
On thy soft dew-dipped beam. 


Ye come with beauty tinted 
Of every shade and hue, 

And the sober dress which earth has worn, 
Is changed for something new ; 

And the incense from your inmost hearts, 
Goes out upon the air, 

And mingles with the balmy breath 
Which spring is shedding there. 


And ye speak in love's own language, 
Of the Hand whose wondrous power 
Has folded up a lesson 
In the heart of every flower. 
And has written with His finger 
On every fading leaf, 
That the fragile lives ye come to bless, 
Are oftentimes as brief. 


Ye are beautiful and eloquent, 
In your life and in your death, 

And ye bear upon your lovely forms 
The mystery of a breath ; 

It bore the stamp of earthliness, 
Perhaps a few short hours, 

Then faded and went up to bloom 
Among immortal flowers. 

Cohassett, Mass., May, 1851. 


‘* KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
Dante has noticed how sheep all jump where 
the one who leads has jumped, though no obsta- 
cle be in the way ; and in literature we are con- 


| stantly reminded of the same tendency in men. 


Say anything boldly, and it has a chance of be- 
ing repeated ; if it be repeated. it is immortal. 
There is no refuting some salient errors; they 
jump and jump from mind to mind; you may 
scorch them, but you cannot slay them. Bulwer 
has taken pains to destroy the belief that Bacon 
is the author of that eternally-quoted aphorism, 
“Knowledge is Power.” He assures us the 
hrase is nowhere to be found in Bacon. It 
as “been consigned to Bacon upon the mere 
authority of the index to his works. It is the 
aphorism of the index-maker, certainly not of 
the great master of inductive philosophy.” This 
is what Bulwer asserts in the last number of 
“My Novel,” in Blackwood; and he makes 
merry with those who have been simple enough 
to believe the aphorism to be Bacon’s. We feel 
grateful to him for the piquant correction of a 
pular error, but we by no means agree with 
im that Bacon was the “last man in the world 
to have said anything so pert and so shallow.” 
It strikes us as being peculiarly in his sententious 
manner. It strikes us, moreover, that no one 
above the rank of a blockhead ever interpreted 
the on in the sense which Bulwer so elab- 
orately answers.—London Leader. 


DESPOTISM. 

Ladies in the East are waited on “even at the 
least wink of the eye or motion of the finger,” 
and that in a manner not perceivable to stran- 
gers. The Baron Du Tott relates a remarkable 
instance of the authority attending this mode of 
commanding, and of the use of significant mo- 
tions. The high Provost came into the hall, 
and, approaching the Pasha, whispered some- 
thing in his ear, and we observed that all the 
answer he received from him was a slight hori- 
zontal motion with his When we left the 
hall of audience, and came to the foot of the 
great staircase, where we remounted our horses, 
nine heads cut off, and placed in a row on the 
outside of the first gate, completely explained 
the sign which the Pasha had made use of in our 
presence.—Tvavels in the East. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
EPHRAIM SMOOTH’S VY’GE. 
BY UNCLE TOBY. 
ce i THINK I never told ye how I madea 

vy’ge to Charleston, South Carolina, 
once, did I?” asked Ephraim Smooth of us one 
day, and being assured that we never listened to 
the aforesaid recital, Ephraim gathering one 
limb up into his lap, began : 

“ Well, ye must know I had an all-fired itch- 
ing to go to sea,and so some of our people 
down at Hogville told me Id better go a short 
vy’ge fast, and akordin'ly I tuck passage for 
Charleston. *Twas great, slidin’ out of Bosting 
harbor, tween the islands and by the forts and 
light-houses till we got clean out to sea, and 
then I begun to think the biled lobster I'd eat 
for dinner at the coffee house was all alive and 
crawling inside of me. I could e’namost feel 
the claws a scrapin’ my insides, and creepin’ up 
and down like a harrer in a rye stubblefield. 

“Theerd one of the sailors say it blew pretty 
JSresh, but it smelt orfal salt to me, and I felt 
myself turnin’ white as a sheet every minnit, un- 
til finally nature couldn’t stand the heavin’ of 
the ship any longer and I begun to heave myself. 
Creation! I never b’lieved there was so much 
inside of me before. But what made me mad- 
dest was that the sailors all larfed at me while I 
felt sick enough to go to the hospital right off. 
They didn’t seem to care a bit, and one of ’em 
told me that pork and merlasses would cure me, 
and the very idea of that stuff made me squirm 
all over and feel sicker ’n ever. Istuck it out as 
long as I could on deck, feelin’ wuss and wuss, 
till bymby the cook, who was the blackest nig- 
ger I ever seed, cum and told me Id better turn 
in. ‘ Turn into what” said I. ‘ Into your berth, 
said he. ‘Id like to turn into anythin’ just 
now,’ said I, ‘for I feel wuss than pisen.’ He 
kinder larfed and showed me down stairs into 
the cabin, and helped me onto a shelf with some- 
thin’ bilt to keep a feller from rollin’ off, and 
said that was my berth for the vy’ge. 

“ Well, ye see there was another feller besides 
me that was goin’ to Charleston as a passenger, 
and he was orful sick tu, and when Id get over 
a turn and tried to go to sleep, he’d begin, and 
that would wake me up and [had to be sick all 
over again, every time. It seemed to me as 
though ’twasn’t possible for natur to sustain 
herself under such repeated attacks. Creation ! 
how I did ——, I know it’s kinder indellikate to 
say so, but it was the dreadfullest feelin’ I ever 
know’d, and I told the other feller I'd go back to 
Bosting by land if I had to walk all the way. 

“ After we'd been tu sea about tew days I 
thought Id better go on deck again, and try to 
see if the air wouldn’t make me feel better, but 
creation, how the vessel did toss up and down, I 
wonder everything in her wasn’t spilt right out. 
There was a feller at a wheel on the hind part 
that kept screwin’ on her up, and every time he 
tickled her with that ‘ere rudder, as they called 
it, behind, she’d raise and pitch for’ard like a 
kicking hoss. 

“T couldn’t stand it but a few minutes, and I 
had tu get inter my berth again about the 
quickest, for I was just about as weak as a barly 
stork, and reeled like a man that had got tight 
on old cider. The cook came down after a 
while and said I'd better try to take somethin’ 
that was simple. I told him anything that 
would stay down would be a great blessin’, and 
so he said he’d make me some gruel, and arter 
a while he fetched it down to me, and I put it 
on the table and tried to eat it. I got about 
half of it down when up it came again like all- 
possessed. Creation, if I didn’t make tracks to 
bed agin about the quickest. 

“From that time till I got ashore I didn't 
venter upon nothing but water. It wan’t no 
sort of use, feedin’ only riled up the stomach and 
started it to turning somersets and all sorts of 
odd freaks. Well, ye see when I was going to 
land at Charleston, the captain, said he to me, 
‘Mr. Smooth wont ye ship for the home passage ”” 
‘ Captain,’ said I, alookin’ at him as if I thought 
he must be insane or crazy, ‘Captain,’ said I, ‘if 
I ever put my foot on a vessel after this vy'ge 
I hope I may never get off of it agin.’ 

“ The captain kinder larfed atme and said I 
was a fresh water fish, but I didn’t keer as long 
asI got ashore. Creation, how glad I was, I 
leaped right up into the air, and if I hadn’t be- 
longed to the Hogsville temperance society I'd 
a went and got tight, I would !” 


All's to be feared where all is be lost.— Byron. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO A PHILOSOPHER. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 


As sweep the stormy winds of life, 
As phantoms lure ambition’s.van, 
As brothers bare their breasts in strife, 
And man outpours his wrath on man; 
Secure from the avenging tide, 
The revel throes that vex mankind ; 
In peaceful eddies still you glide, 
Still banquet on the food of mind. 


Thy soul hath weighed the worth of fame, 
The funeral bell at noon hath told 

That winding-sheets may wrap the vain, 
Low graves defy the hoarded gold. 

That pleasure, christened by thy race, 
Is but a revel mask to hide 

The panting heart, whose dwelling place 
Is not the tranquil fireside. 


Let frenzy shout the hero’s right 
To fill the chair of lofty state, 
The silly help to swell his might, 
And hoards of vaseals on him wait. 
Thou long hast learned the sounding word 
Can tremble on the traitor’s tongue; 
That promises a hope hath stirred, 
Can die in hearts from which they sprung. 


Then in thy quiet hermitage, 
Which never yet pale care has sought, 
Still love the scholar’s deathless page, 
Still breathe his independent thought. 
For truth is honey to thy soul, 
The saintly speech, the prophet rod, 
To part the waves of time that roll 
Between thee and thy mighty God. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May, 1851. 


COL. PUTNAM’S STORY. 

Sunday, 1763. Dined at Dr. Putnam’s, with 
Colonel Putnam and lady, and two young gen- 
tlemen, nephews of the Doctor, and Colonel 
, and a Mrs. Scolley. Putnam told a 
story of an Indian, upon Connecticut River, 
who called at a tavern in the fall of the year, for 
adram. The landlord asked him two coppers 
for it. The next spring, happening at the same 
house, he called for another, and had three cop- 
pers to pay for it. 

“ How is this, landlord?” said he; “last fall 
you asked two coppers for a glass of rum, now 
you ask three.” 

“O,” says the landlord, “it costs me a good 
deal to keep rum over winter. It is as expen- 
sive to keep a hogshead of rum over winter as a 
horse.” 

“ Ah!” says the Indian, “I can’t see through 
that; he wont eat so much hay ; may be he drink 
as much water.” 

This was sheer wit, pure satire, and true hu- 
mor. Hnmor, wit and satire, in one very short 
repartee—John Adams. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
HERE IS MY HAND, MY BROTHER. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


0, what a happy world were this, 
If men would but agree ; 

If they would seek to follow peace, 
And let dissensions be. 

If each unto his neighbor said, 
Let us our anger smother, 

Here is my hand—for God has said, 
“ Love ye one another.” 


Why should we strive to breed discord? 
It surely is not right ; 

And it will not the matter mend, 
If we fall to and fight. 

Then when man meets his fellow-man, 
Each unto the other 

Should say, with kindness in his volee, 
“ Here is my hand, my brother.” 


Then sometimes think that words of love, 
With which we all can part; 

May shed the light of peace abroad, 
May heal a wounded heart. 

And strive to make each man thy friend, 
All angry passions smother ; 

And wi:h true faith say unto all, 
“ Here is my hand, my brother.” 

Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


SELFMADE MEN. 

Ido not wonder that great men have been 
born mechanics ; for those who have becn brought 
up exclusively in drawing-rooms, intelligence is 
a game, a recreation; for those who have held 
the sword or the helm, who have driven the 

lough or worked with the ciisel, intelligence 
mes a passion, a force, a beauty, a worship, 

a love divine. It is from the stall, the shop, the 
work-room, that the most powerful minds have 
issued : Moliere from the upholsterer’s, Burns from 
the farmer’s, Shakspeare from the husier’s shop, 
Rosseau from the wheelwright’s. Long engaged 
in a streggle with physical nature, they all took 
refuge in the free domain of thought. Even an 
inferior mind would become tempered to strength 
in these mechanical apprenticeships ; and if ever 
the spirit of reform which is seizing on the world 


should extend to the act of creating citizens, I 
doubt not that good sense will gain a victory 
over custom, and that one of the most important 
parts of every education will be henceforth the 
due admixture of the development of the mind 
and of its action on nature—M. Chastel. 
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JOHN L. TUCKER, ESQ. 

The likeness herewith presented is from a da 
guerreotype by Southworth & Hawes, Tremoni 
Row, and is a very excellent one of Mr. John L. 
Tucker, the well known and popular host of the 


Tremont House, a gentleman whose liberal and | 


generous spirit particularly fitted him for the | 


filling of so important a post as landlord of the 
first hotel in New England, and one of the best 


in the world. Mr. Tucker has been connected | 


with the direction of the Tremont for nearly 
twenty years, during which time he has made an 


army of friends, and his reputation is of world- | 


wide celebrity. Mr. Tucker is a most qmet and | 


unostentatious citizen, a thorough business man 
and excellent disciplinarian, and doubtless one 
of the best caterers in the country. He hes heer 
succeeded at the Tremont by Mr. Parker,—a 
gentleman who has long been associated with 
him in its management. 

At this time, on his retiring from the manage- 
ment of the house, his numerous friends, desizing 
to present him with some token of their esteem 
and.earnest regard, caused a very beautiful ser- 
vice of silver to be made, and on the day of his 
leave-taking, presented it to him. The service, 
a description of which we give our readcrs below, 
consists of two tea pots, one sugar bowl, one 
cream pot, one slop bowl, one cake baskct. and 
one waiter, on which is handsomely engraved the 
following inscription : 

JOHN L. TUCKER. 
FROM FRIENDS IN THE TREMONT HOUSE, ON HIS 
RETIRING FROM ITS MANAGEMENT. 
Boston, May 8, 1851. 

The following letters were exchanged between 

the parties on the occasion. 


Boston, May 8th, 1851. 

Dear Sir :—At the request of a number of 
your friends, who, for a long time. have resided 
ander the hospitable roof of the Tremont House, 
I have been honored with the duty of conveying 
to you a testimonial of their cordial regard. 
They ask your acceptance of the set of Silver 
Plate which accompanies this note, as a slight 
memento of their gratitude for your many acts 
of kindness and courtesy to them. 

They trust that their gift may hereafter serve 
to recall to your memory those friends who have 
recently learned, with deep regret, that you are 
about to retire from the control of that establish- 
ment which you have, for a long time, rendered 
most agreeable to them. 

Permit me, before I close this communication, 
to assure you of my warm personal regard, and 
to say that I shall ever feel grateful for your 
kind attentions to me, and I sincerely hope that 
you will meet, hereafter, with all that success in 
life which your well-known energy and integrity 
deserve. 

With great respect, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 
TIMOTHY C. LEEDS. 
To Joun L. Tucker, Esq., 
Tremont House. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A DEAF PERSON. 


I fainted one day from having. in a freak, put 
a musical snuff-box on my head. The delicious 


| of witchcraft. 


precision of the music, and the revival of the old | 


clearness. afier the muffled piece of confusion 
that instrumental music had been to me for some 
years, overcame me in a second of time. I am 
sure that I heard that performance quite as well 
as any one could through the ear; and I have 


NONE ARE PERFECT. 


Old Mathew Maule was executed for the crime 
He was one of the martyrs to that 
terrible delusion which should teach us among 
its other morals that the influential classes, and 


| those who take upon themselves to be teachers 


since clapped on my head every musical snuff- | 


box I could lay hands on. You may like to 
know the following :—When I had become just 
deaf enough to have difficulty in catching the 
pitch of a piece of music, in the concert room we 
attended, which had benches, with a long wooden 
rail to lean against. I could always get right by 


pressing my shoulder blades against that rail ; 
only, the pitch was always a third below. Finding 
this with music which I was always familiar 


| did very well for the time. As the deafness in- 
| creased, I found all bass sounds lose their 
| smoothness, and come in pulses, bearing upon 

the ear, and vibrating through the pit of the 
| stomach. while, as yet, higher sounds were as 
and Martineau's Letters on 


with, I soon got to allow for it always, and so | 


. 


of the people, are fully liable to all the pas- 
sionate error that has ever characterized the 
maddest mob. Clergymen, judges, statesmen, 
the wisest, calmest, holiest persons of their day, 
stood in the inner circle round about the gal- 
lows, loudest to applaud the work of blood, latest 
to confess themselves miserab'y deceived.— 
Hawthorne. 


SWEET AND SOUR. 
As an instance of what an extreme change is 
made by a simple and slight alteration of the 


| proportions of the same ingredients, we may no- 


tice that the antagonism between sweet and sour, 
as observed in sugar and vinegar, is owing only 
to a little more or a little less of carbon and 
water. Thus, if in one hundred parts about 
forty-two be carbon and the rest be water, we 
shail have sugar ; but if forty-seven parts be car- 
bon, and the rest be water, we shall have vinegar. 
—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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-virtues are augmented. 


Tremont Hovse, May 8, 1851. 

My Dear Friend :—My feelings have been 
overpowered beyond expression, this morning, 
upon the receipt of your valuable memento of 
respect, friendship and generosity; my mind ab- 
solutely refuses to dictate to my pen the expres- 
sion of my feelings. I accept, with gratitude, 
your beautiful present, and shall always cherish 
it with the deepest interest, trusting it will al- 
ways serve to remind m: of those friends I have 
secured by an endeavor to do my duty. Please 
to present my thanks to those friends whom you 
represent, and tell them that I feel highly hon- 
ored, and assure them, that in whatever part of 
the country I may chance to dwell, and whether 
in health or sickness, they will ever command 
from me the heartfelt hospitality they so richly 
and truly deserve. 

I sincerely regret leaving those generous 
friends whom my sitnation in the ‘lremont 
House, for the past twenty years, has secured 
to me. But I hope and trust, that my situation 
will be filled by those who will render your situ- 
ation more pleasant than I have done by my 
feeble endeavors. 

With much respect, truly and ever yours, I 
remain your friend and obedient servant. 

JOHN L. TUCKER. 
Timotuy C. Leeps, Esq., 
‘Tremont House. 


The silver plate was manufactured at the well 
known establishment of Messrs. Jones, Ball & 
Poor, No. 226 Washington Street, where it may 
still be seen for a few days. 

Mr. Tucker will take charge, for the fature, 
of a large manufacturing establishment, located 
in Greenfield, Mass., where his excellent capacity 
for management will still find ample scope, and 
where he will be sure to form a fresh army of 
friends. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
SPRING. 


BY FRANKLIN C. 8. HURLBUT. 
Spring comes serene and smiling, 
Through fields of bursting bloom, 
And warblers now are singing 
By bonny Rosy Doon. 


Through Orion's golden gateway 
Comes furth the summer beam, 

And pew-born nymphs are springing 
Along the winding stream. 


My window, opening on the vine, 
Drinks in the genial smile, 

With fragrance from the lilies 
That skirt yon flowery isle. 


Wide flush the sunny valleys, 
Soft steals the evening bell ; 

While the angel of the seasons 
Now strikes her chorded shell. 


I view the spangled heavens, 
And dream of paradise. 


Lo! death, the mighty reaper, 
Where men his footsteps spurn, 
Thrusts in his Upas sickle, 
To glut the yawning urn! 


Behold him in our circles, 
They leave us one by one, 
As falls night-blooming Cereus 
Before the morning sun! 


Why art thou, spirit, stealing 
Adown death’s tideless stream? 
Away, thou gloomy dreaming, 
Welcome thou summer beam! 


Wake all to smiling nature, 
To wood and rosy dell, 
For the angel of the seasons 
Now strikes her chorded shell. 
Elwood, Enfield, Ct., May, 1851. 


VICES AND VIRTUES. 


As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens them by 


‘the —— of the other, so vices are extenu- 
ated 


y the inversion of that tallacy, by which 
Those faults which 
we cannot conceal from our own notice, are con- 
sidered, however frequent, not as habitual cor- 
ruptions or settled practices, but as casual fail- 
ures and single lapses. A man who has, from 
year to year, set his country to sale, either for 
the gratification of his own ambition or rescnt- 
ment, confesses that the heat of party now and 
then betrays the severest virtue to measures that 
cannot be seriously defended. He that spends 
his days and nigbts in riot and debauchery, owns 
that his passions oftentimes overpower his resolu- 
tion. 
are not without precedent, for the best and wisest 
men have given way to the violence of sudden 
temptation —Juhnson. 


But each comforts himself that his fuults~ 
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STEAMER GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


STEAMER WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Our artist has sketched this fine steamer, as 
she appeared on her late departure from New 
York for New Orleans. The Winfield Scott is 
a four decker, and was built by Messrs. Wester- 
velt & Mackay, foot of Seventh Street, East 
River, New York, for Messrs. Davis & Brooks, 
under the superintendence of Captain William 
Skiddy, and after his model, and from whom the 
planning and general arrangement of the vessel 
emanated. She has a straight stem, ornamented 
with a carved bust of her namesake. She is 
rigged with three masts, and no bowsprit, and 
her stern, which is round, is ornamented with an 
American eagle and coat of arms. Her stem is 
very sharp, and her line partakes somewhat of 
the “hollow” kind, beautifully swelling to her 
extreme width, and as beautifully tapering off 
again as they approach her stern. On deck are 
the captain and clerk’s offices, and also the 
kitchen—all very commodious. Between decks, 
aft, is the general drawing-room, with sofas 
along the entire length, and state-rooms on each 
side, each furnished with two berths. The for- 
ward saloon is similarly arranged. Beneath 
the drawing-room is the dining-saloon, in which 
more than 100 persons can be comfortably seat. 
ed; it also has state-rooms at each side, all thor- 
oughly ventilated and well lighted. Forward are 
the pantries, main semi-circular staircase, &c. 
Beneath the dining-saloon is the steerage, also 
very airy and light. She can accommodate 165 
cabin, and 150 steerage passengers. 

The ventilation and lighting of the vessel re- 
flect great credit on Captain Skiddy, but few 
| vessels being able to boast of such excellence in 
| these two important necessaries to the comfort 
| and health of her passengers. Her dimensions 

are as follows: length, 230 feet; keel, 224 fres; 
beam, 35 feet; depth, 22 feet; burthen, 2150 tons, 
carpenter's measurement. 


REGATTA SCENE IN VENICE. 

Mr. S. B. Waugh, the artist, at the time this 
regatta took place, was a “looker-on in Venice,” 
and availed himself of the opportunity to sketch, 
on the spot, this truly gorgeous pageant, and it 
is from his panorama that our artist has copied 
the scene. “ Venice,” says Cooper, “from her 
peculiar formation and the vast number of her 
watermen, has long been celebrated for this spe- 
cies of amusement, and families became honored 


in Venice, according to their dexterity in the | 


management of the oar. The most skillful 


| 


| and vigorous are sclected for these races, who | 


are cheered by the men and stimulated by the | 
smiles of Venetian beauty, which grace the bal- 
conies that overlook this scene; the reward: re- 
called to their minds, their patron saints invo's- 
ed, the gondolas are towed to their stations by 
those employed for that purpose. as the com- 
petitors in the race are not allowed to make any 
excrtion until the signal—the report of a gun— 
is given for the commencement of the race, when 
the whole dart away as if the gondolas were im- 
pelled by volition; the start is followed by a | 


REGATTA 


ON THE CANALE MAGGIORE, 


shout, which, passing swiftly along the canal. 
the eager agitation runs from balcony to bal- 
cony, until the sympathetic movements are com- 
municated to the royalty that occupy the state 
barges. 
more intense as the race continues, and when 
the goal is reached, artillery gives forth the usual 
signals of rejoicing. Music answers to the roar 
of cannon and the peals of bells, while sympathy 
with success draws shouts even from the disap- 
pointed.” 

On the right of the view is the “ Bucentaur,” 


The excitement becomes more and , 


! or royal state barge, and is similar to the one 
| uscd by the doges in the impesing ceremony of 
| espousing the Adriatic, and which now lies at 
the Arsenal, in a d-cayed state; another me- 
| mento of the fallen greatness of this once proud 
republic. 

This regatta was given in honor of a visit of 
the Empress of Austria, a few years ago. On 
the left is the richly ornamented barge of the 
empress and suite. Immediately over the flag- 
| statf of the Bucentaur is the palace occupied by 
| Byron, while in Venice. 


AT VENICE. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE CIRCASSIAN WIFE. 
AN EASTERN TALE. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 
CHAPTER 


The heart to me once promised, 
Was not for me alone, 
Bur gave to her more favored, 
Who claims it for her own!—A. Makin. 


WM HT—dark, silent midnight, had 
again settled down in its stillness upon 
that Queen City of the East—Constantinople. 
The watchful moon and stars looked dimly 
down upon the glistening mosque-crescents, 
from their canopy of dark, moving clouds, and 
rendered the proud city a scene sublime and 
beautiful in its grandeur. 

Hurrying cautiously past the silent mosques 
and rich-looking houses,was a dark figure, closely 
wrapped in an ample cloak, whose folds nearly 
concealed his person. The night wind swept 
and tossed the long black locks of the stranger, 
but he heeded it not, and still hastened on. At 
last he halted before a splendid mansion, and 
silently unclosing the door, entered and again 
closed it. He carefully pursued his way through 
several long, unilluminated passages, and at 
length arrived at a door which was locked se- 
curely upon the inside, and at which he called 
for admission. 

“Ts it Essine?” asked a musical voice from 
the interior of the room, as the stranger called 
for admission. 

“Tt is,” was the reply. 

“ Then welcome,” spoke the lady, as the door 
was unlocked and he enter.d a dark-curtained, 
dimly-lighted room, and divested himself of his 
cloak. The lady was a young and strangely 
beautifai Circassian, whose curved Jip and flash- 


ing dark eyes told of a haughty, unyielding | 


spirit within. A gleam of satisfaction shot 
across her countenance as the visiter entered, 
and a bright flush tinged her cheek, as she 
asked : 

“ Have you come so far to-night to serve me, 
Essine ?” 

“ Yes, fair Lady Lusatia, I have come at your 
bidding,” answered Essine, “and now I wish to 
know your commands.” 

The roseflush fled from the check of the lady, 
as she seated hersclf and prepared to reply to 
his questions. 

“ First, Essine,” began the Circassian, “ you 
know my husband has but one other wife save 
myself.” 

“ T well know it,” was the reply. 

“ When she first came from her mountain- 
home I knew not that she was his wife, but soon 
I learned the truth. Lady Asalie, the young and 
high-born Grecian, won my husband's heart, and 
his affections were soon estranged from me, and 
fixed upon her. I was surprised and greatly en- 
raged, for Asalie was not beautiful,and I had often 
been called the fairest of the mountain maidens. 
But he loved her—of that I felt assured, and in my 
heart there rose an unconquerable hate against 
the Grecian maiden, and a fierce, burning desire 
for revenge. For weeks and months I was plan- 
ning some method by which to murder her with- 
out his knowledge, and at last I came near giv- 
ing it up as impossible. But I heard of you, 
and as quickly sent a message, desiring you to 
come to me as hastily as possible. And now I 
wish you to carry out a plan which I have 
formed, and you shall be richly rewarded.” 

“ Only tell me the plan, Lady Lusatia,” ea- 
gerly said Essine. 

“You have subtle and powerful poisons, Es- 
sine,” said the Circassian, in a low, inquiring 
tone. 

“ Yes, lady, as deadly as death itself. And I 
have those which will cause the one to whom it 
is administered to fall into a gentle, infant-like 
slumber, from which he awakes in another 
world. And to these there is no discovered 
antidote.” 

A gleam of triumph brightened the proud 
countenance of Lady Lusatia, and in another 
moment she resumed the unfolding of her plan. 

“This poison I wish you to use to send the 
Grecian Asalie to another world. I will disclose 
to you the secret passage to her apartments, 
this very night. I wish you to administer the 
poison in such a manner thatno one will suspect 
she has been murdered, for should any one be 
suspected, it would doubtless be myself, and the 
consequence then would be the entire loss of the 
respect, or love, of my husband, and I should 
then be miserable. Will you do it ?” 


“ Yes, lady; but the reward ?” 

The Circassian moved silently to a small cab- 
inet at the extremity of the room, and slowly 
opened it. Several drawers and different pas- 
sages were unlocked, until she came to one 
containing two curiously fashioned keys, the 
largest of which she applied toa key-hole at one 
corner of the cabinet, which, when unlocked, 
disclosed a secret drawer, from which she took 
a box of the purest gold, and with the smaller 
key unlocked it. Had an angel appeared before 
the astonished Essine, he could not have been 
more surprised than was he at the brilliant neck- 
lace of pearls and diamonds, that the Circassian 
held up before his cyes. As the dim rays of the 
lamp fell upon it, the rich and precious diamonds 
reflected them with a peculiar brilliancy, which 
told that they were unsurpassed in richness and 
worth. 

“This is yours, if you succeed,” said Lady 
Lusatia, as she smiled at his astonishment. 

“ Then I, will do all in my power to render 
my success certain, noble lady,” answered he, 
quickly. 

In a few moments more, Essine was again 
treading the streets of Constantinople, his 
thoughts occupied with the diamond necklace 
and the murder of Asalic. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship too rare ! 

Love, how it selis poor bliss 
For proud despair !— Shelly. 

Ere twenty-five summers had passed over his 
head, Hermanon, the young and noble Turk, 
had left his home to seek, among the wild moun- 
tains and beautiful daughters of: Circassia, a 
young and lovely wife. Long he searched for 
one who was both good and fair, but not until 
he had travelled long, did he meet with her to 
whom he gave his heart’s first choice. Lusatia, 
the only daughter of a Circassian peasant, was 
far more beautiful than any he had before seen, 
and her he took with him to his home in the 
city of Constantinople. 

But his fair Circassian wife was not all that 
he could wish in goodness and gentleness. She 
possessed a proud spirit, and a jealous and un- 
forgiving heart, and Hermanon soon felt that it 
was only her beauty that had charmed him, and 
he gradually came to despise her as much as he 
had once loved her. Still she was beautiful— 
and he knew it; but her fair countenance was 
no substitute for an unloving and unlovely 
spirit. 

Business of importance called him for a short 
time to Athens, where he first met the sweet 
young Lady Asalie, the daughter of a Grecian 
of noble blood. She was kind, generous and 
gentle, and though not strikingly beautiful, she 
possessed a mind as noble as Lusatia’s was un- 
loveable. Her sweetness and simplicity won 
the heart of the young Turk, and she returned 
with him as his wife. 

The anger of Lusatia, when the gentle Gre- 
cian was brought to her new home, knew no 
bounds. Pride, jealousy and anger contributed 
to render her the most miserable of human be- 
ings, and her only wish seemed to be, to remove 
Asalie in some manner. At last, a miserly 
chemist was resorted to, with a view to poison 
the hated rival, and the result of their consulta- 
tion we have already seen. 

“ To-morrow night it must be done,” muttered 
the chemist, as he walked hastily along, after his 
interview with Lusatia. Upon his arrival home, 
he immediately commenced making his prepara- 
tions. A small vial, filled with a dark liquid, 
was taken from a secret drawer and as Essine 
gazed triumphantly upon it, he muttered : 

“ Ah, Lady Asalie, a few drops of this will 
cause you to sleep never to wake again.” 

Then selecting a disguise in which he could 
not be recognized, he laid it, with the poison, 
ready to be used upon the morrow night. 

Again silent midnight reigned throughout 
Constantinople, and again Essine went forth 
upon his deed of darkness. The Circassian 
beauty awaited him anxiously, for upon the 
events of that night lay her life or death, her 
happiness or her misery. Ah no! for misery 
awaited her if successful or unsuccessful ; for if 
unsuccessful in accomplishing the murder of 
Asalie, the pangs of jealousy and pride would 
be still more powerful; and if successful the 
deep, awful guilt of murder would rest upon 
her soul, and how could she be happy then ! 

A gentle knock at the door started Lusatia, 
and quickly rising, she unlocked it, and the 
chemist again entered. 


“Ah, Lady Lusatia,” he said, gaily, “how 
fares the young Lady Asalie, to-night?” 

“Better than she will a few hours hence,” 
veplied the Circassian ; “ but have you brought 
the poison ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ This is it,” answered Essine, as he drew from 
his bosom the dark, tiny vial. 

A flash of triumph passed over the counte- 
nance of the Circassian, but the next instant she 
turned deathly pale. 

“Do you repent, lady ?” asked Essine, as he 
noticed the deadly paleness of Lusatia. 

“No, not that,” she answered, endeavoring to 
smile, “I was but thinking what would be the 
consequences if this were discovered, and we 
were unsuccessful.” 

“Fear not for that, Lady Lusatia,” answered 
the chemist, “ for I have cunning enough to pre- 
vent detection. But your husband—where is 
he?” 

“Gone to Athens. The reason why Asalie 
did not accompany him, was that she was ill; 
but she is better now. She is sleeping, for I 
slipped into her chamber but a moment before 
your arrival, and she was then wrapped in slum- 
ber. Come, if you are ready, we will go.” 

Taking in her hand a lamp, and carefully 
closing the door behind her, the Circassian led 
the way through several long, dark passages, 
and soon they arrived at Asalie’s chamber. It 
was furnished in a style of princely magnifi- 
cence. The richness of the drapery and carpets, 
the elegance of the furniture, and above all, the 
taste and beauty of everything around, particu- 
larly astonished the chemist, and he wondered 
at its richness. 

They approached the bedside. In a gentle 
and profound slumber lay the sweet Lady Asa- 
lie, her soft brown tresses contrasting beautifully 
with the snowy whiteness of the pillow, and a 
sweet smile resting upon her lips. At the sight 
of her lovely, gentle countenance, Essine wa- 
vered, but the thought of the diamonds conquered 
his better feelings, and he looked around for 
something in which to mingle the deadly poison. 
Oh, how doth gold deprave a man! 

A glass of wine stood upon the elegant table, 
and Essine soon discovered it. After ascertain- 
ing from Lusatia that it had been left there for 
the Lady Asalie, he took from his bosom the 
dark poison, and a very small quantity mingled 
with the wine. 

“ Now we can secrete ourselves, Lady Lusatia,” 
softly whispered Essine, “ and watch the result.” 

And silently secreting themselves in a small 
closet, they awaited for the awaking of their 
victim! At the same moment the moon entered 
a thick cloud, as if mourning for the fate of 
Asalie! 


CHAPTER III. 


No mercy now can clear her brow, 

For this world’s peace to p may 

For, as love’s wild prayer disso ved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way !— Willis. 


Again the sun arose over the blue hills, and 
shed its bright beams over the city of the East— 
and again man went forth to his daily labors 
and joys. As the day-king’s rays again kissed 
the fresh green earth, all nature seemed to re- 
vive under his beams, and become more beautiful 
than ever. 

With a light heart and peaceful countenance, 
Asalie awoke from a refreshing slumber, utterly 
unconscious of the plot that had been laid to en- 
snare her. A happy smile was upon her lip, 
and a holy calm in her blue eyes, that told of a 
peaceful spirit within. The glass of wine stood 
upon the table, and Asalie raised it to her lips, 
but ere she had tasted, a deep, warning voice 
behind her seemed to say: 

“ Beware !” 

She started, and turned round, but no one was 
there. Again she raised the fatal cup to her 
lips, but again the spirit-voice warned her of its 
deadly power, and she replaced it upon the table. 

“JT will not, cannot drink it,’ she murmured, 
“for a strange foreboding that it is a fatal po- 
tion has taken possession of my mind, and Lu- 
satia would doubtless poison it to be rid of me. 
But I will not drink it, though it may be 
harmless.” 

The Circassian had long since retired, and only 
the chemist watched the movements of Asalie. 
He saw her raise the fatal glass to her lips, and for 
a moment hesitated—then again she raised it, 
but replaced it upon the table and left it. But 
he knew not that a spirit-voice had warned her, 
or that she had decided not to taste the poison- 
ous draught, for her suspicions were but too true. 


She more than half suspected that it was placed 
there for no good design, and if it was poison, 
she well knew that Lusatia was the one who had 
plotted her murder.” 

“ Asalie !” said a low voice by her side, and 
turning she beheld her husband before her. 

“ Hermanon !” she exclaimed, joyously, and 
in another moment was pressed to his bosom. 

“Dear Asalie,” said the husband, kindly, “I 
have come ere you had thought of my returning.” 

“ But none the less welcome,” answered the 
lady, “but why did you return so soon ?” 

“To see thee, Asalie,” replied he, “for I felt 
as if you were in danger. The day before I left 
Athens, I had a strange, fearful dream that you 
were poisoned! Ithaunted me with such power- 
ful vividness, that I could neither eat nor sleep, 
and as I had intelligence to communicate to the 
Sultan, I immediately commenced my journey 
home. And now, sw@t Asalie, I thank the 
prophet that my vision has not proved a reality. 
But why is thy check so pale ?” 

Asalie answered not, but taking the glass from 
the table, she placed it in the hand of her hus- 
band. For a moment he gazed intently upon its 
contents, and then raising his eyes which flashed 
with anger and indignation, he said: 

“ How came this here ?” 

“T know not,” answered the lady, “ but when 
I awoke this morning, I found it upon my table. 
Supposing it to be harmless, I raised it to my 
lips, but a strange voice seemed to say, ‘ Be- 
ware!’ I was startled, but saw no one, and be- 
lieving it to be an illusion, again attempted to 
drink. But the spirit-warning deterred me, and 
I left it untouched. I was thinking of it when 
you surprised me by calling my name.” 

“My Asalie, this is poison !” 

The countenance of the lady became a shade 
paler as Hermanon spoke, and her lips trembled 
as she replied: “ The prophet be praised that I 
did not drink it! for I should have died a most 
fearful death !” 

“Asalie,” said the husband, in a low, deep 
tone, “do you know who was the author of this 
hellish deed ?” 

The sweet lady trembled violently as he asked 
the question, and she raised her eyes quickly to 
his face. 

“Do you not suspect?” she asked, slowly. 

“ Who?” 

“ Forgive me,—Lady Lusatia.” 

“ Ah, I knew it! she knows you are good arid 
gentle, and that I love you far better than I do 
herself. And she has sought by this fearful 
means to gratify herrevenge. But she shall pay 
dearly for her awful deed—for the death which 
she intended for you, my sweet Asalie, shall be 
her own. QO, that sucha beautiful casket should 
contain a worthless gem. But she must die, 
Asalie, I have vowed it. Her beauty shall no 
longer be her safeguard.” 

“ You would not kill her, Hermanon ?” asked 
the gentle wife. 

“She has endeavored to murder you, Asalie.” 

“You know not that it was her.” 

“T must now leave you, Asalie, to go to the 
Sultan’s palace. When I return, we will inquire 
into this matter, and I feel assured the author of 
this is Lusatia. But I must go, and I will soon 
return.” 

And pressing a kiss upon the cheek of Asalia, 
he turned and walked quickly from the room. 

This conversation had been overheard by Es- 
sine, and filled him with apprehensions, both for 
his mistress and himself. Silently and cau- 
tiously he left his concealment to convey the 
unwelcome intelligence to Lady Lusatia. He 
felt that all hope of his gaining the promised 
reward was now fruitless and uncertain. In 
vain he endeavored to call up a project which 
gave him hope of success, but his brain denied 
him the wished-for plan. He knew it would be 
an unpleasant task to break the intelligence of 
their defeat to Lusatia, but it must be done, and 
he determined to speak it boldly. 

The reflections of Asalie, after. her husband 
had departed, were far from pleasing. The 
thought that the life of Lusatia had been des- 
tined to be taken, as an atonement for the fear- 
ful wrong she had intended to do, was over- 
whelming, and resting her head upon her hands, 
she wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


dreams are sad! 
Fete bade Sham ob 


In her richly furnished room sat the beautiful 
Circassian, anxiously awaiting the coming of 
Essine. Long had she sat thus, wrapped in her 
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far from pleasing reflections. The cheerful sun 
had looked in at her high windows, but found 
her sitting motionless and abstracted, heeding 
nought but her own gloomy reflections, and lis- 
tening for nought, save the soft and cat-like—but 
well-known step—in the corridor. Her dark 
eyes emitted a strange, fearful brilliancy, that 
told how powerful were the strong passions 
within her bosom, and how they had been roused. 


A foreboding of the danger that was threat- 
ening her seemed to have entered her mind, and 
she could not break herselffrom its power. Her 
thoughts became still darker and more deter- 
mined—her cheek glowed brighter, and her eye 
flashed more brilliantly. A resolution to murder 
Asalie herself, if this cherished plan should fail, 
had been taken, and her mind was less agitated, 
but her heart less pure than before. 

“ Yes, she shall die!” exclaimed she, aloud. 
“If not by poison, by an agony no less fatal or 
fearful. If this fails, she must die a still more 
awful death by my own hand !” 

A quick, cautious tread was heard in the cor- 
ridor, and in a moment more, Essine stood be- 
fore her, with a countenance in which was de- 
picted his ailure and disappointment. 

“ How?” hastily exclaimed Lusatia, “is she 
living, and has escaped the snare ¢” 

“ She has,” was the unconcerned reply. 

“Did she not drink it ?” 

“ No Pr 

“ You have betrayed me!” shrieked the Cir- 
cassian, despairingly. 

“T have not, fair Lady Lusatia, but have done 
all in my power to render the attempt successful. 
But Allah had ordered it otherwise !” 

“Tell me,” calmly said Lusatia, “ tell me the 
reasons of this defeat of our plan.” 

And the chemist related to Lusatia the cir- 
cumstances that had transpired in Asalie’s cham- 
ber. When the words that her husband had 
determined she should so fearfully pay the pen- 
alty of her crime, fell like a thunderbolt upon 
her soul, a quick, despairing scream burst from 
her lips, and she fell insensible to the floor. 

For a few moments Essine gazed pityingly 
upon the motionless form of the fallen Circas- 
sian, and then starting quickly from hi seat, he 
approached the cabinet which contained the 
coveted reward. Hastily and noiselessly he 
opened it, and searched for the key with which 
to unlock its many drawers, but he searched in 
vain—for it was not to be found. Slowly and 
reluctantly he closed it, and as he did so, a deep 
groan startled him, and turning, the dark eyes 
of the Circassian were fixed upon him. He ad- 
vanced and assisted her to rise from the floor, 
when she feebly asked : 

“Where is my husband now 2?” 

“At the Sultan’s palace,” was the answer. 
“But he informed the Lady Asalie he should 
soon return.” 

A superhuman energy nerved the Circassian’s 
frame, and she proudly said : 

“TI will foil him yet! Asalie—the hated Asa- 
lie, shall be a corpse when he returns! and he 

need not seek to kill me, for I shall be far away 
from here. Asalie shall not triumph—for she 
shall die quickly, and by my own hand!” 

“You are mad, lady!” cried the astonished 
Essine, “for you cannot murder one whom Allah 
will protect !” 

“ She shall die,” wildly cried Lusatia. 

“ Hear me, lady,” earnestly said Essine, “and 
rush mot so boldly into danger which must 
surely—” 

“ Leave me!” cried the angry woman, proudly, 
as she drew her form to its utmost height. 

“ My reward, lady, and then I go.” 

“You we to be rewarded only if you were 
successful aid Lusatia, haughtily. 

“ But « did all in my power to poison her.” 

“But you did not gain success.” 

“T know I did not, Lady Lusatia,” answered 
the chemist, firmly, “but for what I have done, 
I wish to be repaid. The poison I used to mur- 
der Lady Asalie, is very, very costly, and you 
must surely give me the worth of that.” 

“ Here is enough,” said the Circassian, at the 
same time casting at him a handful of silver. 

The chemist quickly caught the treasure, and 
then advancing towards Lusatia, he said, in a 
low, deep voice : 

“Lady Lusatia, I have seen that diamond 
necklace, and am determined to possess it. Give 
me that, or you must die.” * 

“I will never give it you,” firmly said Lusatia. 

“Then you must die, and quickly.” 

The dark countenance of Essine became al- 
most demon-like in its appearance, and the Cir- 


cassian shuddered as she gazed upon it. But 
despair and rage had rendered her regardless of 
consequences, and ere Essine could step back- 
ward, the glittering dagger of Lusatia was bu- 
ried in his heart! 

Hesitating but a moment to reflect upon the 
fearful deed, the haughty Circassian hastily left 
her apartment, for she felt there was no time to 
lose. Her husband would soon return, and if 
he came before she had accomplished her pur- 
pose, she would be lost forever ! 


CHAPTER V. 


But the wretched soul that 
Passion-fire at every touch, 

Wounding loved and loving hearts, 
Suffers fearfully and much.— Edgarton. 


After treading several. long, dark passages, 
and all the while trembling like an aspen, the 
revengeful Circassian at last stood at the door 
of the young Lady Asalie. A thrill of satisfac- 
tion came across her proud features, as she ascer- 
tained that her rival was the only one in that 
chamber. As the door slowly opened, Asalie 
saw the beautiful Circassian enter, and a shud- 
der ran through her frame, and a fear lest she 
was to be the victim of her jealous anger, took 
possession of her mind. Her cheek turned pale 
as marble when the flashing eyes of Lusatia 
were bent upon her, and she felt that she must 
now die, for the still bloody dagger was in the 
hand of the murderess ! 

“ Lady Asalie,” said the Circassian, haughtily, 
“T have come to tell you that you must die. 
You wronged me, and only your blood can 
atone for the injury. You robbed me of my 
husband’s affection, by your arts and flattery, 
and I can endure it no longer. Lady Asalie, 
prepare to die !” 

“ But, Lusatia—” 

“T cannot hear yourpleadings. You must be 
a corpse ere your husband returns, which will be 
soon. Prepare quickly, for I am ready.” 

“Holy. Prophet, protect me!” cried Asalie, 
raising her streaming eyes to heaven. She felt 
that she must die—could she but draw her last 
breath upon her husband’s bosom, she could 
submit without a murmur—but that was denied 
her. She gazed upon the face of Lusatia, and 
knew that her hours were numbered. The dark 
eyes of the Circassian were of a strange, un- 
earthly brilliancy, and her pale lips were tightly 
compressed, and her whole countenance told of 
the fearful agony within. Asalie closed her 
eyes, as she believed for the last time, and the 
murderess raised the fatal dagger. But she 
dropped it as quickly, for a hasty step was 
heard, and the next instant her husband stood 
before her ! 

“ Woman!” he cried, “thou wouldst murder ! 
and murder my Asalie! but Allah be praised, 
that I have come to save her, and bring retribu- 
tion to thee!” 

The flush upon Lusatia’s cheek left it for the 
last time. But the eyes lost not their unearthly 
brightness, for despair had come in its full force 
upon the soul, and she knew there was no alter- 
native. Pressing his rescued Asalie to his bo- 
som, the husband murmured : 

“JT have come to save thee, dearest! and she 
shall now pay the penalty for her crimes !” 

“ Hermanon, spare her!” cried the Grecian, 
in an imploring voice, as she clung to his neck 
in terror. 

“ She would have poisoned thee, Asalie! and 
as if that were not enough, she would then have 
murdered thee with the dagger! O, Asalie, I 
cannot grant thy request to spare her !” 

Then turning to Lusatia, while an expression 
of the deepest scorn rested upon his features, he 
said: 

“Woman, I have said that thou must die for 
thy crimes. Hast thou aught to say against it ?” 

The haughty Circassian made no reply. Her 
proud spirit was unconquered—and though she 
_ knew her fate was irrevocably scaled, still she 
spoke not to confess her guilt, but boldly raising 
her head, she said calmly : 

“T am ready.” 

“ And I am,” muttered Hermanon. The next 
moment the dagger glittered in the sun’s rays, 
and as it descended, it was buried deep in the 
bosom of Lusatia. 

A bright light flashed gleamingly out upon 
the waters of the Bosphorus, and two men neared 
the channel with a heavy burden. As the light 
shone upon their features, it showed that one 
was the Turk, Hermanon, and the other a young 
slave. A moment the waters were agitated by 
the burden that had been cast into them, and 


then were calm again; but the Circassian wife, 


who had perpetrated such awful crimes, lay deep 
in their dark bosom ! 

None, save Asalie and her husband, knew in 
what manner Lusatia had died. Her attempts 
upon the life of the young Grecian were also 
kept a secret, for Hermanon wished not to ex- 
pose her crimes. That she was dead, and laid 
beneath the waters of the Bosphorus, was all 
that was known. 

Upon the discovery of the chemist’s body, the 
mystery relating to the cup of poison was plain 
to Asalie and her husband. The subtle and 
deadly contents of the small vial found upon his 
person, were seen to be the same as that con- 
tained in the glass that he had destined as the 
death-potion of Asalie. 

But how surprised were they when the cabinet 
of Lusatia was unlocked, and its many secret 
drawers and recesses carefully searched! The 
rich diamond necklace, that had been promised 
as the reward for the murder of Asalie, was the. 
parting gift of her father to the young Grecian ! 
But a short time before, the beautiful ornament 
had vanished from the casket of Asalie, and thus 
circumstances proved that the Circassian was 
the guilty one. 

Years passed on, and the loving and loved 
Asalie enjoyed all the happiness of which life is 
capable, embittered only by recollection of Lu- 
satia. But her husband gently soothed her 
sorrows, and she forgot her past misery in her 
present joy. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
GENTLE MAY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


There ’s verdure in the greenwood, 
There are blossoms on each spray, 

There are dewdrops on the rose tree, 
But where is gentle May? 


Her breath was like the blossoms 
The zephyr steals away, 

Her eye was like the dewdrop, 
So fair was gentle May. 


Last spring-time saw her blooming, 
Last autumn saw her gay, 

But the time of flowers has come again, 
And where is gentle May? 


The wind wailed through the branches 
On a bitter winter day, 

And in the snowy church-yard 
We laid our darling May. 


In a brighter world than ours, 
That knoweth no decay, 
Mid amaranthine bowers, 
Is the home of gentle May. 
Boston, May, 1851. 


IDLENESS. 


I have heard talk of the pleasures of idleness, 
yet it is my own firm belief that no one ever yet 
took pleasure in it. Mere idleness is the most 
disagreeable state of existence, and both mind 
and body are continually making efforts to es- 
cape from it. It has been said that idleness is 
the parent of mischief, which is very true ; but 
mischief itself is merely an attempt to escape 
from the dreary vacuum of idleness. There are 
many tasks and occupations which a man is un- 
willing to perform, but let no one think that he 
is therefore in love with idleness; he turns to 
something which is more agreeable to his incli- 
nation, and doubtless more suited to his nature ; 
but he is not in love with idleness. 

A boy may play truant from school because 
he dislikes books and study; but depend upon 
it, he intends doing something the while—to go 
fishing, or perhaps to take a walk; and who 
knows but that from such excursions both mind 
and body may derive more benefit than from 
books and school? Many people go to sleep to 
escape from idleness: the Spaniards do; and 
according to the French account, John Bull, the 
’squire, hangs himself in the month of November ; 
but the French, who are a very sensible people, 
attribute the action, “a une grande emeute de se 
desennuyer ;” he wished to be doing something, 
say they, and having nothing better to do, has 
recourse to the cord.—Geo. Borrow’s Lavengro. 


DIFFICULTY OF EXCELLENCE. 

It is certain that if every one could contr 
enough be made to feel how full the world is al- 
ready of excellence, and how much must be done 
to produce anything worthy of being placed be- 
side what has already been produced—of a hun- 
dred youths who are now poetizing. scarcely one 
would feel enough courage, perseverance and 
talent, to work quietly for the attainment of a 
similar mastery Many young painters would 
never have taken their pencils in hand, if they 
could have felt, known, and understood, early 
enough, what really produced a master like Ra- 


phael. 


WORTH. 
0, how much more doth beauty beanteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ; 
The rose looks fair, but fairer it we deem, 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 


A ROMANCE OF MOROCCO. 

The grandfather of Ben Abou, the present 
Governor of Riff, when Caid of Tangier, made 
a great feast at the marriage of his daughter. 
One of his friends, Caid Mohammed Widden, 
observed a poor man in mean attire in the court 
and ordered him out; and, he not obeying, 
— him, so he fell. The same night, the 

eeper of an oven (there are no sellers of bread 
—every one makes his own bread at home, and 
sends it to the oven) had barred his door and 
retired to rest, when some one knocked at the 
door. He asked, “whois there?” and was an- 
swered, “the guest of God,” which means a heg- 
gar. “You are welcome,” he said, and got up 
and unfastened the door; and having nothing 
but the remnants of the koscousso from his sup- 
per, and the piece of mat upon which he lay, he 
warmed the koscousso in the oven, and after 
bringing water to wash his guest’s hands, he sat 
it before him. He then conducted him to the 
mat, and lay down himself on the bare ground. 
In the morning when he awoke, he found the 
door unbarred, and the poor man gone; so he 
said to himself, “he had business and did not 
wish to disturb me; or he went away modestly, 
being ashamed of his poverty,” On taking up 
the mat he found under it two doubloons; so he 
was afraid and put the money by, and deter- 
mined not to touch it, lest it had been forgotten, 
or lest the poor man had stolen it, and left it 
there to ruin him. 

Some time afterwards an order came from 
Fez for Mohammed Widden and the baker to 
repair thither. They were both conducted to the 
place before the paiace to await the Sultan’s 
coming forth, When he appeared they were 
called before him.and addressing the first he asked 
him if he recollected the feast at the marriage 
of the daughter of the Caid of Tangier, and a 
eee man whom he had pushed with his left 

and, and kicked with hisright foot. Then Caid 
Mohammed knew whom he had thus treated, 
and trembled. The Sultan said, “ The arm that 
struck me and the leg that kicked me are mine; 
cut them off.” The baker now said to himself, 
“if he has taken the arm and the leg of Caid 
Mohammed, he will surely take my head;” so 
he fell down upon the earth and implored the 
Sultan to have mercy upon him. ‘The Sultan 
said to him, “ My son, fear not; you were p@or, 
and took in the beggar when he was thrust from 
the feast of the rich. He has eaten your bread 
and slept on yourmat. Now ask whatever you 
please ; it shall be yours.” The Caid returned 
to Tangier mained and a beggar, and his grand- 
son was lately a soldier at the gate of the Sicil- 
ian Consul. The baker returned, riding on a 
fine mule, richly clothed, and possessed of the 
wealth of the other; and the people used to say 
as he passed by, “ There goes the oven-keeper, 
the Sultan’s host.”—Odd Fellow. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawizg Room Companion.] 
OUR LITTLE LU. 


An angel thing—a spell of joy 
Across our footpaths glancing ; 

A blessed gift—a precious toy, 
Around our fireside dancing! 


A fairy thing—a ray of light, 
Our darkened path illuming ; 

A fioweret beautiful and bright, 
Within our garden blooming. 


A little fair-browed, dove-eyed child, 
Our weary hours beguiling 
With graceful arts and spirits wild, 
And lips forever smiling. 


A voice just like the water's glee, 
When from the fountain falling ; 

So soft and clear, it seems to me 
An angel must be calling. 


Such is our Lu, our precious Lu, 
The jewel to us given; 
As fair as day and pure as dew, 
A glimpse to us of heaven. 
Boston, May, 1851. 


DRESS IN PALESTINE. 

Nothing can be finer, more imposing or digni- 
fied in the way of dress. than the ordinary cos- 
tume of the men in the Holy Land. Their 
heads, swathed in shawls or scarfs three yards 
long, give them the majestic aspect of profound 
personages, when not one in five thousand can 
either read or write their vernacular. In looking 
at one of them while quafting coffee or drawing 
leisurely at a chebouc, one might be led to sup- 
pose they were all pashas, or mufii from Con- 
stantinople, just as children from the United 
States in taking the cars for the first time in 
England or France, imagine the servants of the 
corporation are lords and dukes, they are so 
heavily laden with gold lace, cockades and mili- 
tary buttons. For labor, their long gowns, silk 
belts several times round the body, red morocco 
shoes and dangling sleeves, interfere with every 
movement. They sit still better than any people 
in the world, having no motive whatever for 
moving an inch. They have stout bodies with- 
out souls,—there being no evidence that they 
ever think or dream. All they know is the 
meaning of the word buckshies—*give me 
something ”—which is the first word they utter 
after being weaned,—and it is the last, as they bid 
adieu to things below the sun, in stepping from 
“ee of the Turkish dominions into eternity. 
—Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 


——Teaven’s gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon knees. Wi 
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signed to compete with the English yachts, on a | 


“Our artist has given us a scene here, repre- 


sailing match off the English coast. She is 
owned by a party of gentlemen, whose names 


are not known to us, and was built by William | 6 inches; depth, 9 feet 3 inches. 
composed of hackmatac, chestnut, locust, oak | 


H. Brown. The America will go to England. 


and race with the yacht club there. 
senting the launch of the yacht America, de- | them, she is to be paid for by the clu ; if she is 
beaten, she is then to be given up to them as a 
forfeit. 


THE YACHT AMERICA. 


If she beats | and cedar, secured by diagonal iron brac:s, 3 
| feet apart, 34 inches by $ inch, bolted through 
| each frame. Her cabin is 21 feet long, and has 
| two state-rooms, one on each side, 8 feet long. 
Yachting.has, for a long time, been a favorite 
diversion of noblemen and gentlemen on the 


continent of Europe, and some excellent speci- 


‘The yacht’s length is 96 f-et; breadth, 23 foct 
Her frame is 


mens of nautical skill have been produced in 
foreign countries. We predict the day is not 
very remote, when this specics of maritime craft, 
constructed by Yankee enerzy and talent, shall 
fully rival those of any other nation in the world, 
and even, as in other exhibitions of naval archi- 
tecture, surpass thcm. 


Doubtless the proposed invasion of the island 
of Cuba has, for the present, been abandoned; 
indeed it is pretty well understood that most of 
the encampments on the Florida shores have 
been broken up, anu the men disbanded to await 
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EXCAMPMENT OF CUBAN VOLUNTEERS. 
some more propitions o»poriunity to help Cua ; has been mach more extensive and well mn- 
on to her ultimate destiny. Our artist has given aged than was generally believed. and the ohject 
us @ scene herewith, representing one of tieir | seems to gain fresh strength at cach renewed 
camp grounds, taken from a rong! drawing sent | effort. Half the uneasy spirits of the southern 
tousfrom the spot. ‘The movement at th.s time | cities seem resolved, sooner or later, to carry ous 


ades'pn that shell finally give them possession 
of this “queen of the Antilles,” and as we have 
more then once remarked before, the island wi' 5 
ere long, be indevendent of Spain, if nota pat 
and parcel of u.is great republic, 
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moth 
being composed of American 
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COMPANION. 


‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor. 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Abbe of Alzini,” or a Republic one hundred and 
fifty years since, by Miss Anne T. 

“The Yankee Schoo!lmaster,” one of the ’Un’s irre- 
sistible mirth-provoking sketches. 

“ Pegzy Dawson,” @ leaf from the life of a seamstress,” 
a story, by Gro. Cannine Hut. 

“The Rivals, or Circumstantial Evidence,” a story, by 
Larwrenayt Muarar. 

“ Charity,” verses, by C. J. Pexnmveron. 

“ Farewell,” lines, by L. N. Burpicx. 

“ Lines to Alice and Phebe Carey,” by Henny Irvine. 

“The Mother's Pra) er,”’ by 

“The a Star,” verses, by J. Hunt, Jz. 


“ Hope on,” by Josera H. 
“The Little Grave,” verses, by Miss M. B. Browx. 
” by J. E. Orm. 


“ Religion,” verses, by A. Harpen. 
“The Rosy Young West,” verses, by G. W. Bowear. 
“The Chiid’s Hymn of Heaven,” by J. F. Wawuamprt. 
0” We desire to say, in this to our contributors, 
that we are often forced to refuse ly meritorious 
om account of their a that, to be accep to 
ux, they must be brief, we may be enabled to give the 
greatest possible variety 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Battalion Drill on the Boston Common, on the 16th imst., 
when Col. Holbrook paraded the Boston Infantry Kegi- 
ment for drill, prior to the general review. 

A very fine and accurate likeness of Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lips, the favorite vocalist and actress of the Boston Mu- 
seum. An admirable picture by Rowse. 

A grand Tournament as lately enacted at the 
Pineville Race Course, South ina, when twenty-six 
“ knights,” magnificently dressed, rode into the list. 

The President's late reception at Philadelphia, by the 
citizens of the Quaker city. A spirited and lively picture, 
truthful and timely. Taken by our artist on the spot. 

Ianding of the President and suite at Castle Garden, 
New York, on his tour to attend the opening of the Erie 
Railroad. A very expressive picture. 

Scene of the President and his cortege as they passed up 
Broadway, af.er leaving Castle Garden. Our artist has 
brought in the entire scene with fine effect. © 

The President and suite receiving a parting salute from 
the Park, also a fine ¢ ving in the series of his tour 
from Washington to the North. 

The barque Mermaid, one of the superb clipper crafts 
that has just been launched for the California and East 
India trade. This is a fine maritime scene, drawn for us 
by Warren. 

Barnum’s Monster Tent, in which is exhibited his mam- 
a tent of stars and stripes, 


Palace he great exhi! in the Glass Palace, 
Hyde Park. London. 

the t of the at the Glass 
Also, reception Queen 


brillian: 
Palace, on her first arrival to open the in per- 
een. 
With a fine engraving representing the ceremony 
of Pair b aed bat esust an 
in Crystal constructed fer the World's 


Forming the best number we have yet issued. 


A Seconp Epiriox.—Aa “ Auxiliary Exhi- 
bition” has been opened in Regent street, on a 
large scale, where duplicates of the same articles 
which are in the Crystal Palace will be exhibited, 
and offered for sale. 


Inrergstinc.—At a recent sale of a noble- 
man’s library, in London, a copy of the first folio 
edition of Shakspeare, bound by Roger Paine, 
brought nearly seven hundred and ten dollars. 


Gizssom’s Picronut. Deawixe Roew 
= en is probably the most 
5p weekly paper world, and considering the 
immense cost of ite embellishments, the 


63 a year.— Ohio. 


Goop Ipra. It is proposed to bring together 
ia London, during the present year, all the prin- 
eipal works of the leading English painters, to 
form a grand exhibition. 


More particutartr—.The editor of the 
Evening Gazette is informed that we were in 
errer in placing dimity at that window, in the 
Revere House. 


A queer Carco—Sailed from France, bark 
Esperance, with sixty grisettes, bound for San 
Francisco and a market. 


Hosriratiry.—Smali cheer and great wel- 
come makes a merry feast. 


A coop Siex.—To own yourself in error, is 
to show that you are wiser than you were. 


A Conso1ation.—He that dies pays all debts. 


THE GOLD DISCOVERY. 

We often find ourself moralizing upon this 
subject, for every fresh arrival from El Dorado, 
with its additional millions of the glittering 
metal, reminds us of this modern Ophir, and of 
the wonderful riches that are poured forth from 
its borders. When all the dreams of the wildest 
imaginations had been thrown into the shade by 
the brilliant discovery of the uncounted wealth 
of California, it was feared by many wise and 
discreet persons, that a depreciation of the pre- 
cious netal must be consequent upon this super- 
abundant supply. But these fears have not been 
realized. The glorious laws of compensation 
have come in to balance the scale; the loss of 
life, the amount of capital, the fluctuations of 
fortune, involved in the gold mining business, 
have thus far sustained the value of gold. 

There are many lights in which the subject 
may be profitably viewed: the discovery of the 
gold, the possibility of each adventurer’s acquir- 
ing immense wealth in a brief space of time, has 
drawn from the over-crowded Atlantic seaboard 
and the old choked-up channels of enterprise, 
a host of vigorous, determined and capable men, 
who have founded a new State in the farthest 
west, and supplied the growing fortunes of the 
United States with that link which was wanting 
to connect it with the east, and truly render it 
the greatest country in the world. And yet the 
moral effect of the gold discovery is fur more im- 
portant than its physical consequences. 

From this time forth wealth will not possess 
the dazzling and fascinating character which 
has formerly surrounded it. When gold is found 
scattered broadcast through hundreds of miles 
of earth, awaiting only the hand of the adven- 
turer, gold itself will no longer be so much an 
object of idolatry. On the other hand, labor 
and enterprise, talent and self-denial, the means 
by which wealth is to be obtained, will infallibly 
rise in the scale of public estimation, and com- 
mand the respect which they deserve. The hour 
so long looked for, the “good time” so long 
promised, is “coming” indeed, has actually 
arrived, and labor is now recognized as a great, 
honorable, and legitimate power in the world.— 
Industry has asserted its own claims, and re- 
ceived its golden reward. 

Gold is a very good thing when properly used, 
albeit moralists and philosophers abuse it so 
much. Knaves have made a cloak of virtue to 
carry on their trade, but is this a reason why 
virtue should be decried ? 

“ Abundance is a blessing to the wise ; 

The use of riches in discretion lies. 

Learn this, ye men of wealth—a heavy purse, 
In a fool's pocket, is a heavy curse.” 

It is too often the case that men, mistaking 
the true end and aim of life, suffer much present 
inconvenience for the sake of hoarding up gold 
for some future day. We never see a man who 
has accumulated property in this way, by bitter 
self-denial, that we do not think of the words of a 
certain philosopher, who, looking at a rich man, 
said :-—“ Poor man, he toiled day and night un- 
til he was fifty, to gain wealth, and he has been 
watching it day and night, ever since, for his 
victuals and clothes!” 


Gtzagon’s PicrortaL Draawine Room Companion.—This 
beautiful paper, in its new and convenient form of sixteen 
pages, is the richest periodical in the world. It is printed 
en the Gnest and best of paper, and on a font of copper- 
faced brevier type, and no person who has a fine taste for 
diverature can fail to appreciate its merits, and not only 
subscribe for it himself, but become a in iu 
cause. The terms are only $3 per annum.— News, New 
port, Ky. 


Rurs ror Rese..ion.—A letter in the Sa- 
vannah Republican says that many §panish 
officers, soldiers, and wealthy planters of Cuba, 
would readily join the invaders. 


Room ComPanion.—This magnificent paper, 
enlarged greatly ved. It is, without doubt 


Rememper tTH18.—If you would have no 
enemies, never recognize any as such. Treat all 
as friends, and they will be compelled to treat 
you the same way. 


PicroniaL Drawixna Room con- 
tinues to maintain its position, as the best of all pictorial 
publications ever started in this country. We wish it the 
success it deserves, for we see unmistakable evidence of 

and enterp Saturday Eve. Gaz., Boston. 


Howons.—The President and suite were high- 
ly honored at Rochester on their arrival at that 
place. Over 20,000 people listened to the re- 
ception speeches. 

Tuer come—During the present month 
20,000 emigrants have arrived at New York. | 


JENNY LIND. 

The unexampled success of this lady in Europe 
and America has opened a new page in the 
history of art. The union in her person of the 
highest graces and moral features which can 
adorn the feminine character, with gifts and 
professional accomplishments of equal rarity, 
has demonstrated to the world the possibility of 
a union hitherto deemed apocryphal, and has 
removed forever from the pathway of talent that 
vast rock of prejudice which has so long impe- 
ded its progress. Jenny eannot be regarded as 
a mere singer; it is impossible to contemplate 
her without taking into account the purity and 
worth of her character. There is a touching 
harmony between the sweetness of her voice and 


‘the “daily sweetness of her life.” 


The world has too leng drawn absurd dis- 
tinctions between the different fine arts, and, 
while it has regarded the professions of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture with the most 
favorable eye while a king could stoop to pick 
up a painter’s pencil, and a pope raise his hand 
to bless the work of a sculptor, an operatic 
singer or an actor has merely been admitted into 
good society, and generally been denied the 
privilege of Christian communion. With the 
doors of the good and the gates of the church 
closed against them, what wonder that many of 
these poor outcast children of art have justified 
this cruel sentence of excommunication by lives 
of erratic and criminal excess. 

The bright example of such noble women as 
Miss Lind has cured the world of its error; 
actors are no longer denied the rites of Christian 
burial and communion, men no longer turn away 
with a shrug from those in private who have 
charmed them in public, and the interpreters of 
the sweetest of the fine arts are allowed their 
place in society. This improved state of feeling 
will have a reciprocal action, and improve the 
quality and aim of art. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 

The reduction of newspaper postage is of no 
little advantage to our subscribers and persons 
who desire to receive a weekly paper through 
the mail, as the charge per annum will, after 
the first of July, be reduced to the merest trifle. 
This should be an inducement for persons to be- 
come regular subscribers, and thus ensure the 
timely receipt of their weekly papers in a safe 
and reliable way. Postage at its former rates 
has been a serious drawback to subscribers, and 
those who study economy will see the advan- 
tage they will reap by the newlaw. Now, then, 
is the time to subscribe. 


Stepnenson’s Innpran Warrior.—A_ cor- 
respondent writing from London of the Great 
Exhibition, says: “ Phe Greek Slave of Powers 
and the Indian Warrior of Stephenson, of Bos- 
ton, amply and admirably compensate for the 
deficiency of our American department in other 
respects.” 


Gueason, publisher of the Picrortat Room 
Companion, is one of the most enterprising men of the 
. The “Companion” has been greatly enlarged and 
beautified, and is now the most splendid paper in the 
world, and is equally as good as it is oe We would 
be glad to see many of our friends subscribe to this superb 
paper, If any one become dissa‘istied—thinking it not 
worth twice the money paid—we will refund the amount. 
Published by F, Gleason, Boston, at $3 a year—cheap as 
dirt,— Western Emporium, Ohio. 


Tae new Music Hatu.—We learn that 
$70.000 have been subscribed towards the new 
Music Hall to be built on the Bumstead estate. 
By another season Boston will have the best 
musical hall in the country. It may not be so 
large as Gotham's Tripler Hall, but it will be 
much better. 


Mvsicau.—Catharine Hayes, another won- 
derful soprano, Augustus Braham, son of the 
veteran tenor, Mengis, a barrytone, and Richard- 
son, a flute player, are on their way to this 
country to give a series of concerts. 


THe proper Spuere.—A princely mind will 
ruin a private fortune. Keep the rank to which 
Providence hath placed you; and do not make 
youself unhappy, because you cannot afford 
whatever a wild fancy might suggest. 


Curap.—A packet ship has been chartered in 
this city to take passengers to London and back 
again for $65 each. Cheap enough; as the ves- 
sel will remain at London one month. 


VENERABLE.—Mrs. Alexander Hamilton is 
residing in Washington, in excellent health. aged 
about 94 years. 


ALL R1GHT.—Dry goods and silk dealers in 
Philadelphia close their stores at 5 P. M. 


~ 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Benjamin Ham- 
blen to Miss Victorine 0. Park. 


Mr. an L. Deland, of 
Sarah Elizabeth Hayden. 
By Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Edward 0. Frederick to Miss 
C. Woodborten. 
y Rev. Dr. Vinton, Hon. Azariah Prentiss, of Rome, 
Mich., to Miss Mary Ann Dyar, of Lowell. 
By the same, Silas F. Smith, Esq., of Syracuse, N. Y¥., to 
Miss Charlotte Augusta Coles. 
In Charlestown, Mr. George Poor, of Somerville, to Misa 
Caroline M. George, of Boston. 
In Woburn, by Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Franklin A. 
Thompson to Miss Mary Wyman. 
In Wilmot, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr. John Berry, of 
New Durham, to Miss Nancy M. Phelps. 
In Bridgeport, Ct., Mr Edward L. Thayer, of Mendon, 
Mass., to Miss Rebeeca C. Johnson, of Boston. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., Leonard C. McPhail, M. D., to Miss 
Caroline E. Speir. 
In Galveston, Texas, Mr. E. M. Stack of 
Bangor, Me., to Miss Eliza L. Crozier. iene 


In this city, Mr. Horatio G. Ely, 65; Miss Sarah Trask ; 
Mrs. Emily Stow, 42; Miss Aleathia M. Brigham. 14; Mr. 
Elijah 8. Corlew, 47; Mr. Russell T. Lawton; Mr. Fran- 
cis J, Williams, 35: Mr. Ja’s Knott, 62; Mr. T. Geer, 66. 

In Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Fessenden, 74; Mr. Eben- 
ezer Sumner, 61. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Mary L. Manley, 16. 

In Cambridge, Mrs, Catharine Ordway, 64. 

In Chelsea, Mrs. Eliza Sanderson, 32. 

In East Woburn, Mr. John B. Anderson, 4h 

In Waltham, Miss Lucy P. Lane, 22. 

In Lawrence, Mr. Theodore Poor, 85. 

In Weymouth, Mrs. Delia A. Bates. 

In Wayland, Mr. Asa Drury, 56. 

In Newburyport, Mrs. Jane Greenleaf, 87. 

In Lanesboro’, Mrs. Mary Walker, of Windsor, 92. 

In Holden, Mrs. Hannah Rogers, 91. 

In Fairhaven, Mrs. Anna Hathaway, 87. 

In Augusta, Me., Mrs. Susan B. Cony, 70. 

In Warervilie, Me., Mr. Allen Wing, 89. 

In Philadelphia, B'der Daniel Dodge, 76. 

In Baltimore, Capt. Joseph Holbrook. 


Slagnificent Pictorial 
AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of sotable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pages will contain views of every populous city in the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
faced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter an: illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Forfourmonths,. - + $10 
“ eight 200 
twelve “ 3 00 


No reduction will be made from the above terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

(> The Pricrortat Drawixe Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Miss 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
R. E. EDWARDS & Co., 93 Third Street, Louisville, Ky 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis 


(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE STOLEN RING: 
oR, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


BY MISS MARTHA A. CLOUGH. 


[concLuDED.] 


Frank Ashton threw down his pen and listen- 
ed to his footsteps till he heard the hall-door 
close after him, and then took the note from the 
youth’s hand and broke the seal. In a moment 
he was reading that thrilling letter ; it contained 
a frank statement of his affairs, and the neces- 
sity which made it his duty to leave the country 
for a time, and concluded as follows :—* I cannot 
see you, dearest [lane this morning, but I will be 
at the fete this evening, and beg you to give me 
an interview when it is over. If you grant my 
request wear to-night this ring, which I beg you 
to accept as a New-Year’s gift from, 

Your’s devotedly, 
CunnINGHAM.” 


“Just to the point,” muttered Frank Ashton, 
while a gleam of exultation shot into his keen 
gray eyes; and picking up the ring which had 
fallen to the carpet, he opened a casket that 
stood on the table, and took from it a rich dia- 
mond circlet, and enclosing it with the note in 
another similar envelope gave it to the lad. 

It was late in the evening, when Philip Cun- 
ningham, afcer having been busied all day with 
preparations for his voyage, entered the brilliant 
drawing-room of Mrs. Montjoy. 

Ilane Rutherford, more beautiful than he had 
ever seen her before, was conversing with an el- 
egant stranger; he approached her, and his 
heart thrilled as he saw her eye brighten when 
she returned his greeting. He glanced at her 
hand as she extended it; the simple ring which 
he had sent her was not there—the oniy one she 
wore was a rich diamond circlet. The thought 
that his change of fortune had influenced her to 
decline the gift flashed across his mind, and with 
a dizzy brain and a wildly-throbbing heart he 
turned from her side. 

“TJ had thought [lane Rutherford above such 
mercenary motives,” he said to himself; “ but if 
such is her love, thank heaven for my misfortune.” 

It would be difficult to describe the emotions 
of the young man as he walked up and down 
the balecony—a keen disappsintment filled his 
soul, that she whom he had believed everything 
noble and pure and generous, should have prov- 
ed so unworthy of his affection. At length he 
approached her to take his leave—the stranger 
was still beside her. 

“Good evening, Miss Rutheiford,’”’ said Cun- 
ningbam, coldly, “ perhaps I may as well say 
good-by”” 

Ilane Rutherford’s face grew pale as the white 
roses in her head; she endeavored to speak, but 
twas in waim; she bowed and extended her 
hand, while she glanced reproachfully at his 
face. The mute appeal of those eyes, and the 
tremor of the smal) fingers which he clasped, 
thrilled his soul, and he was about to speak more 
tenderly, when g movement of the stranger's 
white hand revealed the ring which he had sent 
her that morn. He started—she had not only 
worn the more splendid gift of another, but had 
trified so far as to give his rejected present to a 
more favored admirer. He checked the words 
he was about to utter, and in a moment he was 
gone. 

The mental struggle of Philip Cunriugham 
no per of ours can describe; more of bitter an- 
guish than he had ever felt before harrowed his 
heart that night, and when at daybreak he shook 
the hand of Frank Ashton on the wharf, there 
was not a more wretched man in the universe. 

*% Dear Frank.” he said in a hoarse voice, “I 
owe yoy a world of gratitude, but you myst par- 
don me for not expressing it better.” 

* Don't speak of it, my dear Phil..” replied 
Ashton, with apparent sympathy, 

“T have just been rather rudely awakened 
from a sw2et dream,” continued Cunningham ; 
“byt the boat js waiting for me! God bless 

you, Frank!” and with a trembling frame he 
wrung the hand of his cousin and sprang into 
the barge. 

O, the expression that passed over the coun- 
tenanee of Frank Ashton, as he saw the vessel 
which was to bear away his deceived cousin 
spread her sails to the breeze and skim over the 
waters! With a wave of his white hand he 
turned to his carriage. 

“ Thwarted!” he muttered, as he sank back 
upon the rich cushions, “ thwarted.” 


As he passed the dwelling of Mrs. Montjoy a 
curtain was drawn aside,and the face of Ilane 
Rutheriord, paler by far than he had ever seen it 
before, appeared ata window. Poor Ilane! she 
had worn the ring enclosed in her lover’s mis- 
sive, and when she saw his anxious face as he 
entered the saloon, she had yearned to steal to 
his side and assure him that whatever fortune 
might be his, her affection would still burn on. 
But he turned away coldly, and when he bade 
her adieu spoke not a word of the appointed 
meeting; still, when the last guest had gone she 
hurried to the “trysting-place.” Two hours 
passed and he came not, and the heart of the 
fair girl sunk with an undefined feeling of gloom. 
Her eyes grew dim, and the petals of the Calla 
that bloomed in beauty near her were not whiter 
than the hue of her cheek. She tottered back 
to her room and in vain conjectures passed the 
night. When the next morning, Mrs. Montjoy 
sought her in her apartment, she met her with 
an exclamation of surprise, for the pale girl who 
met her was singularly unlike the blooming maid- 
en, who in the flush of youth and beauty had 
moved among the gay the evening previous.— 
To her Llane unfolded the events of the day ; Mrs. 
Montjoy listened with astonishment, and with an 
anxious heart went down to receive the morning 
callers. Two hours afterwards she again enter- 
ed the room. 

“ Tlane, my dear,” she said, affectionately, “I 
have unpleasant news for you, but I deem it my 
duty to tell you nevertheless. Mr. Ashton and 
Lieut. Gordon, the young gentleman who came 
with him last night, have been here,”—she paus- 
ed, as if reluctant to tell the story, but Llane 
glanced beseechingly in her face and she con- 
tinued— 

“ Mr. Ashton says, my love, that he has heard 
nothing about his uncle’s pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. and that he thinks his cousin would have 
mentioned it had such been the case.” 

Ilane’s emotions were choking her utterance, 
but she gasped — 

“ And Philip—” 

“ He sailed for San Francisco this morning, 
love. Mr. Ashton said he had taken a sudden 
fancy to go there, and he had employed him as 
an agent—” 

A piercing shriek interrupted her, and [lane 
Rutherford fell senseless at her feet. 

And Lieut. Gordon, who had worn the ring 
which Philip Cunningham had destined for his 
betrothed ? When the fete was over he stood in 
the private apartment of Frank Ashton, and di- 
vesting himself of a wig of dark hair and his be- 
coming moustache, revealed the lad who had 
carried the note of Philip Cunningham in the 
morning. 

CHAPTER IIL 


“ And if there lurked within my breast, 
Some nerve that hud been overstrung. 
And quivered in my hours of rest, 
Like bells by their own echo rung ; 
I was with hope a masquer yet, 
And well could hide the iook of sadness.” 


More than a year had passed since the de- 
parture of Philip Cunningham, and it was a mild 
April day, when he again saw the familiar 
scenes of New York. He had just transacted 
the business of his cousin, when the excitement 
concerning the gold in California broke out, and 
he decided to remain and try his fortune in that 
El Dorado. Wealth poured into his coffers and 
now he had returned with his fortune to his na- 
tive land, but his fondest earthly hopes had been 
crushed, though he had not forgotten his blighted 
love. Friends crowded around him with con- 
gratulations when he once more made his ap- 
pearance in the gay circles, where he had for- 
merly shone; many bright eyes welcomed him 
back and many strove to charm him; but in 
vain; he could not love again. 

Frank Ashton had been abroad for several 
months, and he heard that Mrs. Montjoy had 
removed to the South soon after his departure, 
and that no tidings of [lane Rutherford had been 


received since. A restless desire for change 


filled his heart, and before two months had 
elapsed he set out for a tour in Europe. 

A young American and his sister had taken 
up their abode in Venice, and were winning 
golden opinions by the brilliancy of their enter- 
tainments, and their princely manner of living. 
The sister was extremely beautiful and fascina- 
ting, but the brother, though polite and affable, 
was singularly repulsive in his personal appear- 
ance, There was another inmate of the family, 
a slender, graceful youth, about whom there lin- 
gered an air of mystery. He seemed a favorite 
companion of the deformed Ashton, and was 
treated by him with much kindness, but he nev- 


er appeared at the fetes which they gave, or par- 
ticipated in the gaieties in which they mingled. 

It was the close of a delightful day, and the 
rich, purple tinge of an Italian twilight stole 
softly into the library of Frank Ashton. O, the 
delicious dreamy beauty of that twilight hour! 
The rosy tinge, left by the departing sunbeams, 
still flushed the western horizon, the wind mur- 
mured softly amid the orange-bowers and just 
rippled the clear waters of the bay; now and 
then a bird note gushed forth as the winged 
songsters sought their nests, and a wild, witch- 
ing song, chanted by some homeward-bound 
gondolier, echoed out on the perfumed air— 
The library of the young American might have 
been taken for an artist’s studio, for Frank Ash- 
ton delighted to surround himself with the finest 
specimens of art. The soft shadows lay upon 
sunny landscapes of Claude and the delineations 
of Salvator Rosa’s more glowing fancy; upon 
beautiful Madonnas and mild Magdalens; 
upon marble forms, each of which had given a 
sculptor a deathless name. Frank Ashton was 
musing among these mute companions, when 
his young and favorite companion stole softly 
into the room and flung himself languidly upon 
an ottoman at his feet. 

“ Are there any new tidings?” asked Frank, 
eagerly. 

“No,” replied the youth, with a sigh, and his 
dark blue eyes grew very mournful. 

“ What has affected you thus ?” asked Ashton. 

“T have begun to weary of this—this watch- 
ing,” responded the clear, calm voice of the 
youth. “I have thought what if my love should 
be thus blighted ?” and the crimson rushed over 
the cheek and brow of the speaker, and the long 
eye-lashes drooped as if to conceal eyes misty 
with tears. 

“T had hoped you would never learn this love- 
lesson,” replied Ashton, “ but it is otherwise— 
have you furgotten—”" He was interrupted by a 
flood of tears. 

“You are very sad to-night,” he continued.— 
“Go to your own room and calm yourself.” 

The youth rose, and with an unsteady step 
moved away, and Frank Ashton was left to his 
own reflections. 

The light of a glorious moon fell softly on 
the waves of the Adriatic, and bathed with sil- 
very radiance the marble halls of Venice, queen 
of the sea. The scene was one to rivet the at- 
tention, and Philip Cunningham stood leaning 
against the massive pillars of a portico, gazing 
upon its wondrous beauty. 

“ Cunningham, my dear fellow,” said a gay 
voice, and a merry artist laid his hand upon his 
arm, “come along to the opera with me and ded- 
icate your first night in Venice to song. A 
young prima donna, whose rare beauty and mu- 
sical talent have been enchanting the Floren- 
tines for a month past, is to make her first ap- 
pearance here this evening in ‘La Sonnambu- 
la,’ come along and hear her.” 

“T have no objections,” replied Cunningham, 
and in a few moments they were strolling arm- 
in-arm along the streets. The theatre was one 
blaze of light and beauty when they entered, 
and as Cunningham took his seat his attention 
was attracted to a box in which sat his cousin, 
Frank Ashton. He was so astonished at this 
discovery that not till the orchestra commenced 
the overture did he think of anything else. His 
gaze was still wandering to him, when an invol- 
untary “ How beautiful!” from his friend, turn- 
ed his attention to the stage, and in the prima 
donna, who had just appeared as “ Amina,” he 
recognized Ilane Rutherford. She was indeed a 
magnificent creature, far more beautiful now 
than when they last met, and the heart of Cun- 
ningham thrilled as he thought of by-gone days. 
And now a rich, clear voice rolled through the 
lofty edifice; that voice, though developed and 
perfected since he last heard its tones, had often 
warbled the notes of song at his request. A deep 
hush pervaded the entire assemblage, and when 
the scene was over there was a momentary 
pause like that which precedes the thunder peal, 
and then a long, loud, deafening shout echoed 
through the theatre. When the last note of the 
opera had died away a perfect storm of applause 
followed, and a shower of fragrant flowers fell 
at the feet of the songstress; the triumph of the 
prima donna was complete. But when hours af- 
terwards those who had gazed and listened so 
admiringly, were dreaming of the radiant war- 
bler, lane Rutherford, in the solitude of ber 
own room, was communing with her sorrowful 
thoughts. Memory had wafted her back to the 
shores of America, and as the form of Philip 
Cunningham rose before her mind her heart 


swelled with grief, and more than once she 
brushed the gathering tears from her dark eyes. 
Ah! the last two years had indeed been event- 
ful to her; soon after the, departure of Philip 
Cunningham she had returned to her Italian 
home; her father, her only surviving parent, 
was wasting away with consumption, and ere 
two months had passed she and three young 
sisters were orphans, and she learned, to her 
astonishment, comparatively destitute. The no- 
ble-spirited Ilane could not be a dependent, and 
when a friendly musician suggested the idea of 
turning her remarkable musical talent and skill 
to advantage, she willingly grasped the proposi- 
tion. From childhood she had cultivated her 
voice, and after spending several months in per- 
fecting it, she had made her first appearance as 
a prima donna in Naples. Remarkable success 
crowned her efforts, but amid all the homage 
that followed her, the memory of her early, only 
love was continually with her. When she had 
sang most sweetly it had often been “like the 
nightingale with the thorn against the heart,” 
and now as she stepped forth in the balcony to 
soothe her restlessness with the beauty and qui- 
etude of nature, she murmured— 

“How could Philip Cunningham be so faith- 
less ?” 

“ Faithless!” echoed a well-known voice—a 
voice that sent the blood leaping tumultuously 
through her heart, and Philip Cunningham rose 
from the shadow of a tree and moved to her 
side. “Tlane Rutherford, you were dearer to 
me than life itself, till—till in my misfortune you 
trifled with my affection—pardon me if I speak 
bitterly, Ilane—mine has been a restless heart 
ever since I deemed you fickle.” 

“Heaven knows that I never merited that 
opinion !” exclaimed Ilane, in a tremulous voice. 

Philip Cunningham drew the arm of the fair 
girl within his own, and while they promenaded 
together in that vine-wreathed balcony, conver- 
sation ensued which we need not describe, but 
when they parted two hours afterwards they were 
affianced lovers. 

The delighted Venetians were obliged to fore- 
go the pleasure which they had anticipated from 
the beautiful prima donna who had burst upon 
them so like the “night-blooming cereus,” for 
three days after her first performance of Amina 
at Venice, Ilane Rutherford became the bride of 
Philip Cunningham. 

Frank Ashton disappeared from the city on 
the night when the lovers which he had estrang- 
ed were reunited, and they heard no tidings 
from him till several months afterwards, when 
they took up their abode in their winter resi- 
dence in New York. One cold, stormy night 
they received a message from Frank Ashton 
stating that he was dangerously ill, and request- 
ing them to visit him immediately. They were 
soon standing beside his couch with his sister 
Elinor; there they heard a confession, a part of 
which they had suspected before, but they were 
astonished when they learned that the young 
Elinor in different disguises had acted the part 
of a servant to her brother, personated Lieuten- 
ant Gordon, and in Italy even assisted to watch 
the movements of [lane Rutherford. With 
dawning love for a promising artist came her 
first feelings of remorse, and she had long ago 
besought her brother to confess his fault, but not 
till the death-angel seemed hovering near him 
had he been willing to ask his cousin’s ‘pardon. 


‘He was now truly penitent, and the forgiveness 


which he and his sister so humbly besought, 
Philip Cunningham and his Dane were happy to 
grant. 

Elinor Ashton is now a happy bride; her 
brother recovered from that dangerous illness ; 
he rose from his sufferings a wiser and a better 
man, and is now an honest and influential citi- 
zen of New York. His views and feelings have 
undergone a decided change, and he has found 
in the performance of duty “the ideal of true 
life.” 

Philip and Ilane Cunningham dwell in a 
pleasant home, and in their prosperity and hap- 
piness they often revert to the stolen ring, and the 
night when in distant Venice the fair Ilane ap- 
peared as a prima donna. 


TRIALS OF LIFE. 

Misfortune is never mournful to the soul that 
acpepts it; for such do always see that in every 
cloud is an angel’s face. Every man deems that 
he has precisely the trials and temptations which 
are the hardest of all for him to bear; but they 
are so, because they are the very ones he needs. 
—Lydia M. Child. 


Our sensibilities are so acute, . 
The fear of being silent makes us mute.— Cowper. 
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PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPARION. 


REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

In the year 1777, a young woman, passing a 
deserted house, in Woodbridge, New Jersey, saw 
through the window an intoxicated Hessian sol- 
dier, who had strayed from his party. There 
being no man within a mile of the town, she 
went home, put on men’s clothes, and, armed 
with an old fire-lock, returned to the house, and 
took the Hessian prisoner. She stripped him of 
his arms, and was marching him to the Ameri- 
can camp, when she fell in with a patrol of a 
Jersey regiment, stationed at Woodbridge, to 
whom she delivered her prisoner. 


For Tea Dreinxers.—In no country in Eu- 
rope is tea imported in such perfection as in 
Russia. Conveyed by land through the medium 


of large fairs, it retains the virtues of which a 


sea voyage is said to deprive it; while its flavor 
is much enhanced by the leaves of the olea fra- 
grans with which the Chinese pack it for a land 
journey of any length. 


New Discovery.—aAn important discovery 
has been made in the daguerrian art. It isa 
plan for coating the surface, which renders a 
glass unnecessary, and permits the application 
of color, so that these pictures are capable of 
as elaborate finish as miniatures in oil. Mr. 
Beard, an Englishman, is the discoverer. , 


Tue Pronzer.—Banvard, the inventor of the 
long panoramas, is now in the Holy Land, after 
having travelled through Egypt and other east- 
ern regions. He is filling great portfolios with 
sketches, and intends to construct many exten- 
sive panoramas of those old historic countries. 


InrerestixnG Revic.—Important discoveries 
of ancient Greek MSS have recently been made 
in a cave, near the foot of Mount Athos, bring- 
ing to light a vast quantity of various works 
quoted by various ancient writers, and hitherio 
deemed entirely lost. 


Emicration.—The vestry of Cheltenham has 
voted the sum of £2000 to promote emigration 
amongst the poor of the borough. Last year 
500 paupers were sent to Canada and the United 
States, and they are all doing well. 


Westwarp, n0!—The Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye states that more than 100 wagons 
have crossed the river at that place thus far this 
season, on their way to California and Oregon 
—the most of them for the latter. 


InTeRNAL ImprovemMENT.—It has been de- 
termined by the Council of Chicago to dredge 
through the bar at the entrance of the harbor, 
The channel to be made will be 200 feet wide, 
11 feet deep, and will cost $750,000. 


Wet Merirep.—The people in New Lon- 
don are about to build, by subscription, a small 
but neat monument to the memory of “ Mother 
Bailey,” for the part she took in the gallant de- 
fence of Stonington. 


Ratner Botp.—A Mr. Burleigh’s wife and 
daughters attended the abolition convention, at 
Syracuse, dressed in the Bloomer costume—loose 
trousers, frock coat and straw hat. 


Finances.—The nett receipts into the United 
States’ Treasury, from January Ist to March 
3lst, 1851, amounted to $15,604,117 11, and the 
expenses, for the same period, to $10,847,698. 


Tue New Styite.—Two ladies appeared on 
Broadway, New York, a short time since, in the 
new female dress—short skirts and long trow- 
sers—and attracted much attention. 


Tas PricrortaL Drawing Room Companion has now be- 
come a fixed fact in the periodical literature of the coun- 
try, and it is a publication that reflects the highest credit 
on ‘enterprising publisher, Mr. Gleason.— Piattsburgh 


Poor Country.—A letter from the city of 
Mexico, of a late date, gives a deplorable pic- 
ture of the general condition of affairs in that 
unfortunate country. 


Fortune’s Cuances.—Col. Pew, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, is dead, at Singapore. In 1845, 
he was worth about £250,000. In 1851, he 
died a bankrupt. 


Too Trve.—With nearly one-half the world 
fine feathers make fine birds. 


Arrer aLt.—There is no virtue like necessity. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


At New York, Gabriel Ravel and lady. 

The Maryland Convention has abolished lot- 
teries after April, 1859. 

The female-pantaloon-mania is spreading in 
all directions. 

Harriet Martineau has published recently an 
atheistical work. 

There has been a powerful revival of religion 
in Newburn, N. C. 

The New Orleans papers of the 5th complain 
of thunder storms and drenching rains. 

Mr. Epninger, Deputy Collector of New York, 
died on Tuesday. 

Mr. Ritchie, a respectable citizen of Lafayette 
Ala., purposely shot himself dead. , 

Henry A. Wise, in the Virginia Convention, 
has e a speech five days long! 

Some of the western papers yet stupidly be- 
lieve that Jenny Lind is married to Belletti. 

An estate of 55 acres, two miles from Louis- 
ville, Ky., lately sold for $280 per acre. 

The ene link of railroad between Can- 
andaigua and Jetferson will be in running order 
in July. 

Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Esq., has been ap- 

inted Superintendent of the public schools in 

owa. 

All kinds of provisions were in demand in St. 
Domingo; flour was bringing $9, beef $15, and 
pork $15 per bbl. 

J. Pussey made a successful balloon ascen- 
sion from Philadelphia on Tuesday last, and 
landed in New Jersey, ten miles distant. 

In port at New York, on Friday, steamers 19, 
ships 119, barques 117, brigs 131, schooners 263, 
total 649. 

Julia A. Perkins, of Rhode Island, has recov- 
ered $3000 of Francis Hersey, for not marrying 
her according to promise. 

A convention of the friends of Hon. James 
Buchanan, held at Washington, Pa., have nomi- 
nated him for the Presidency in 1852. 

Charles Mallory was instantly killed by light- 
ning at New Haven, on Friday. The church at 
Fairhaven was struck at the same time. 

A young bricklayer named John Jay, shot his 
wife twice, in Washington, with a revolver. ‘The 
physicians say that she cannot live. 

Mr. Kiein’s jewelry store in Philadelphia was 
robbed by two of his sons, aged 19 and 21 years, 
who entered in the night by means of false keys. 

Miss Matilda Lyon was accidentally shot 
through the head by Alvin Porter, while play- 
7+ pointing a gun at her, at Churchville, 


A Miss Saunders, of Caddo parish, Louisi- 
ana, week before last recovered $12,000 dama- 
ges against William C. Shaw, for defamation of 
character. 


By a fire-damp explosion in Chesterfield 
county, Va., on the 9th inst., ten negroes were 
killed; four of the bodies were recovered on Sat- 
urday. 

The income of the Sunday School Society of 
Ireland, last year, was $2,452; number of schools 
8004; scholars, 226,515; gratuitous teachers, 
19,753. 

The Buffalo Republican announces the arrest, 
in that city, of Join and James Stewart, a pair 
of counterfeiters, upon whom was found $300 in 
bad money. 


The frigate Susquehannah, on her return from 
New York, after conveying the President and 
suite to Norfulk, on their way to the Capital, 
will proceed to the East Indies. 

A young lady lately appeared in male attire 
at St. Louis, and one of the editors says that her 
disguise was so perfect she might have passed 
for a man had she had a little more modesty. 

A vessel arrived at Savannah a few days 
since, from Providence, with a quantity of ma- 
chiuery intended for a new cotton factory about 
to be started in the State of Georgia. 

Miss Ellen Amos, of Winchester, Va., while in 
the act of writing a letter to her mother, to tell 
her of her recovery from sickness, fell upon the 
floor, and in a few minutes wasa corpse! 


A person called Bauer, from Berlin, under- 
takes to make persons speak French or German 
in a month, by a means which neither requires 
learning by heart, nor writing exercises. 

An iron house, for a hotel, is about to be erect- 
ed in Philadelphia, on Third street, near Arch. 
It is tive stories high. Several iron warehouses 
are to be erected im that city this summer. 

Two antique lions and a bull, all of enormous 
size, have been sent to England by Layard. Mr. 
Layard had proceeded to Mossut, “ not havi 
succeeded in his excavations at Babylon.” 


Sir Isaac Newton, though so deep in algebra 
and fluxions, could not readily make up a com- 
mon account; and when he was master of the 
mint, used to get somebody to make up his ac- 
counts for him. 

According to a table in the Salem Gazette, 
the town of Marblehead has paid into the U. 8. 
treasury for duties on goods imported, $1,790,- 
46510. ‘he greatest amount in one year was 
in 1807, when $159,868 61 was paid. 

A planter named Clanton, in Providence par- 
ish, La., was killed in his bed, a short time since, 
by two of his own negroes, who afterwards car- 
ried his body out to a field and burnt it on a log 
heap: ‘The neighbors made them confess the 
deed, and then hung them to a tree, 


Foreign Miscellany. 


A Berlin journal states that a Russian camp 
of 64,000 men is to be founded near Lowiez. 

The Austrian government has imposed an in- 
come tax on the Tentests Venetian provinces. 

The income of the English Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, for 1850, is £104,661 
sterling. 

In England, Scotland and Wales, there is but 
one voter to every 17 inhabitants; in Ireland, 
only one in 80. 

The new comedy of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is 
called “Notso bad as we scem, or many sides 
to a Character.” 

Lord Gough has got ion of the mansion 
and lands of Killymoon, one of the first resi- 
dences in the county of Tyrone. 

In the course of last year, the cabmen of Paris 
had given up articles found in their vehicles, of 
the value of 22,695 francs. 

During the years 1849 and 1850, three hundred 
and twenty-three houses ha e been demolished 
in Paris for the sake of improvements. 

It is computed that there are sixty tons of 
baked potatoes sold in the streets uf London 
every week, from September to April. 

It is announced that Miss Martineau’s Eng- 
lish publisher has cancelled an engagement with 
her on account of herrecent avowal of atheistical 
opinions. 

The Prince of Prussia, brother and heir ap- 
parent to the throne, his wife and family, have 
arrived in London, on a visit to Queen Victoria, 
at Buckingham palace. 

It is reported that the British government 
commission has decided on reporting in favor of 
Holyhead as a station for the transatlantic mail 
steamers, instead of Liverpool. 

Italy is in an alarming state. The four papal 
legations may be said to be in a state of siege. 
No one is allowed to move about in the open 
country without a passport. 

The friends of Mr. John O'Connell in Limer- 
ick, have succeeded, after repeated etforts, in 

tting the vote of censure passed against him 

y the corporation, rescinded. 

The Manchester Guardian alludes to some 
samples of cotton growing in Jamaica, which 
have been examined by competent judges, and 

ronounced to be a very gratifying result of a 
‘our months experimental cultivation. 


Affairs in Paris are very unsatisfactory. The 
ministry appears to be in daily fears of a break 
up from internal discord. The proceedings of 
the assembly are without interest. Incendiary 
bulletins are being issued by the committee of 
resistance. 


Sands of Gold. 


——In walking, always turn your toes out and 
thoughts inward. 

Health is the foundation upon which all 
happiness is built. 

Commend us for an amiable sight, toa 
cheerful old gentleman. 

Talent without tact has been said to be 
like a fiddle without a fiddlestick. 

——Power unsubjected to the control of virtue 
is a poor guardian of civil liberty. 

——tTrue freedom consists in this—that each 
man shall do whatever he likes, without injury 
to another. - 

——A sot is like a statue in a moist air—all 
the lineaments of his humanity are mouldered 
away with the moisture. 

——A man’s character is frequently treated 
like a grate—-blackened all over first to come 
out the brighter afterwards. 

——Open your heart to sympathy, but close 
it to despondency. The flower which opens to 
receive the dew, shuts against rain. 

——tTliink a minute before you speak, and a 
day before you promise. Hasty promises give 
occasion for speedy repentance. 

—No man knows what torpid snakes may 
lie coiled in some secret corner of his heart, 
waiting for a summer of fostering circumstances. 

——He alone deserves to have any weight or 
influence with posterity, who has shown himself 
superior to the particular and predominant error 
of his own times. 

——Pleasure is sometimes only a change of 
Here A man who has had the gout, thinks he 

eels first rate when he gets down to rheumatism, 
again. 

——It is with us, as with other things in na- 
ture, which by motion are preserved in their 
native purity and perfection; if the water run; 
neth, it holdeth clear, sweet, and fresh ; bur stag- 
nation turneth it into a noisome puddle. 

—— We strongly suspect that, when fancy and 
sensibility appear to pass away with advancing 
years, they never in point of fact existed, and 
that the flush, flutter aud vivacity of youth were 
mistaken for them. 

——Whoever wishes to get on in the world has 
only to take lessons of a hen chasing a grass- 
hopper through a field. With long neck and 
peeled eyes, take a few hurried strides, stop 
short, peep over, peep under, now to the left, 
then to the right, one flutter—and you have him. 

—Never be cast down by trifies. Ifa spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty times he 
will mend it again. Make up your minds to do 
a thing and you will do it. Fear not, if trouble 
comes upon you, keep your spirit though the day 
be a dark one. 


Joker's lio. 


One of our devils says he envies the printer 
who has a great share of poetry in his composition. 

More persons fall out concerning the rigit 
road to heaven then ever get to the end of their 
journey. 

A Yankee says that prejudices against color 
are very natural, and yet the prettiest girl he 
ever knew was Olive Brown. 

At the battle of Buena Vista it was observed 
that the volleys of grape shot were followed by 
the most copious flow of claret. 

The latest case of singularity of conduct re- 

rted, is that of a man in Lowell who “dyed” 

‘or the benefit of his “ hairs.” 

J. Russell Lowell, the abolition poet, has 
written a poem on “ flax cotton,” which he calls 
“a soft and silken garrison !” 


It is thought that our hospitals will be very 
much crowded soon, as many shad have been 
taken in seine. O! 

The census-taker of Cincinnati reports under 
the head of “ City Avocations,” eleven gentlemen, 
one loafer, and forty-two thieves. 

The last and most important case lately 
brought before the Troy Police Court was that 
of an “assault and battery with intent to kick.” 


The Albany Dutchman says, there is a man 
in Troy with a nose so long, that he has had 
holes bored in it, and uses it for a clarinet. 


Folly—to think that you can make pork out 
of pig iron, or that you can become 2 shoe-maker 
by just drinking sherry cobblers. 


A highly “ Caudleized” editor of a western 
family newspaper, heads his marriage notices 
“ Lucifer Matches.” 

Nothing will gather a crowd, and entertain it, 
like a vigorous set-to by a couple of mastiffs. 
Our devil says a good dog fight will break up a 
prayer meeting. 

A French caricature represents Louis Napo- 
leon trying on a crown, which has slipped over 
his face, upon which he remarks—truly, my uncle 
had a greater head than 1. 

Masic is a great substitute for muscle. March 
a soldier out of breath on ~ Roslin Castle,” and 
the very moment the band strikes up “ Yankee 
Doodle,” he is just as good as new. 


Timon says that when the men marry now-a- 
days, they get more whalebone than woman, and 
more coffee bags than “tin.” About these days, 
Timon should avoid broom: handles. 


An editor out west, says he stands in need of 
a little fresh air and a few days rest. To which 
a contemporary replies, that to do him any good, 
they should both be taken in a pillory. Com- 
plimentary that. 

A late writer in speaking of Bostonians says, 
they divide their time between mataphysics and 
“fancy poultry ;’ and while they look upon Em- 
erson as far ahead of inspiration, they look upon 
a thirty-pound-rooster as far ahead of him. 

Marsnat Saxe.—* There’s peace concluded,” 
said the marshal; “ we shall now be laid aside 
and forgotten ; we are like cloaks, only wanted 
in rough wegther !” 

“ Husband, I hope you have no objection to 
my being weighed!” “Certainly not, my dear, 
but why do you ask that question?” Only to 
see, love, if you would let me have my own 
weigh once.” 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and an 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neyiral.. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in. the Unjted States, and its liierary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be ensyrpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic neys of the = » 80 
condensed as to enabie us to give the greatest sible 
amoynt of intelligence. No advertisements are 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, whieh is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amysement of the general, reader. 

An wrivalled corps of contribgtoxs axe reg 

and every department is under the most finis aud per- 

fect system that experience can suggest, or Riomey pro- 

duge. Lacking neitner the means gor the will, we ean lay 
our hundreds of th 43 od an 


before 

ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present cireglation of which far exeeeds that of any 
Other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERNS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

lsubseriber,oneyear, . . . $2080 
4 “ 6 00 
Invariably in advance. 


No farther reduction made from the above terms. 


Subseribers, or postmasters, are requested te aet as 
agents on the above terms. 

*,* The Flag can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriess, at 


four cents per copy. 


¥. GLEASON 
Publisher and Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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CLEASON'S 


TAs, DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
if THE HEART IS ALL RIGHT. 


BY W. N. M’CALLA. 


Should the darts of misfortune 
Around you be hurled, 
Should the dark fiag of fate 
O’er life’s bark be unfurled ; 
Your brightest hopes vanish, 
Your day turn to night; 
You yet may feel happy, 
Ifthe heart all right. 


Should friends all desert you, 
And those proffered most, 
Like the rainbow’s hues vanish, 

Their love's but a boast. 
Should they leave you forever, 
Like the meteor’s light ; 
You'll be happy without them, 
If the heart is all right. 


Let the foul tongue of slander 
Seize you for its aim, 
Let envy and malice 
Assail your fair name ; 
Persecutions surround you, 
Oppress you with might, 
Your soul rises o’er them, 
If the heart is all right. 


Let death, with its horrors, 
Come to claim you his own, 
Away to that dream-land 
Whose realins are unknown ; 
His decree has no terror, 
You welcome his sight, 
Dying peaceful and happy, 
If the heart is al right. 


Be you poor—be you wealthy, 
Be you lowly or grand, 
Be you on the wide ocean, 
Or safe on the land; 
In health or in sickness, 
Mid darkness or light, 
You still can feel joyous, 
If the heart is all right. 
Philadelphia, May, 1851. 


CURIOSITY OF CHILDREN. 


The curiosity of the child is the philosophy of 
the man,—or, at least, to abate somewhat of so 
sweeping a generality, the one spirit very fre- 
quently grows into the other. The former is a 
sort of pilot-balloon, a little thing, to be sure, 
but a critical one nevertheless, and pretty surely 
indicative of the height, as well as the direction, 
to be taken by the more fully expanded mind. 
Point out to mea boy of original, or what would 

nerally be called eccentric habits, fond of ram- 

ing about, a haunter of the wood-side and 
river-bank; prone to collect what he can search 
out, and then on his return to shut himself up in 
his room, and make experiments upon his gath- 
erings,—to inquire into the natural history of 
each according to its kind—point such an one 
out to me, and I should have no difficulty in 
pronouncing him,without the aid of physiognomy, 
to be of far better augury than his fellow, who 
does but pore over his books, neyer dreaming 
that there can be any knowledge beyond them. 
Of such stuff as this were all our philosophical 
geniuses, from Newton to Davy, and so, from 
the nature of things, they must generally be. 
And no wonder. The spirit that is powerful 
enough to choose, ay, and to take its own 
course, instead of resigning itself to the tide, 
must be a very powerful spirit indeed.—a spirit 
of right excellent promise.—Self- Formation. 


MAN’S PREROGATIVE. 


The old friar who had t him in his boy- 
hood, had oftef explained to him that men were 
surpassed by the bee in skill, and by the dog in 
loyalty, by the ant in industry, by the elephant 
in strength, and by the ape in nimble mimicry ; 
the parrot learns to abe and the bull bows 
under the yoke no less than man. What, then, 

roves the superiority of man—what marks his 
Tifference from the beasts? nothing else than 
that he may be taught to borrow. The exclu- 
sive prerogative of man is to incur debts. The 
friar was looked up to by his friends as a learned 
man, and he often used to say to those who at- 
tentively listened to him: “A day will come 
when the truth of this distinction will generally 
be acknowledged, when civilization will be tested 
by the use the nations make of this greatest hu- 
man prerogative—their credit; when the com- 
raunities which have no debt will be called bar- 
barians, and those will be the most powerful 
rulers of mankind, the missionaries to carry civ- 
ilization all over the world, who have the largest 
national debt; though there will always be nar- 
row-minded fools to preach financial reform, 
unaware of the constitution of mankind, and of 
their glorious privilege—Hungarian Traditions. 


GOD ON OUR SIDE. 

God is on our side, is the universal cry. Each 
of two conflicting nations consecrates its flags ; 
and whichever conquers, sings a Te Deum. 
Attila conceived himself to have a “ divine claim 
to the dominion of the earth ;” the Spaniards 
subdued the Indians under plea of converting 
them to Christianity; hanging thirteen refrac- 

ones in honor of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles; and we English justify our colonial ag- 
gressions by saying that the Creator intends the 
Anglo Saxon race to people the world !—Spen- 
cer’s Social States. 


This interesting building, given with such ac- 
curacy by our artist, is a monument of the growth 
of science and civilization in this country. It is 
situatcd on an eminence about 50 feet above the 
plain on which are the other buildings of the 
University, and is 75 feet above the tide-waters 
of Charles River. This height is found sufficient 
to give from the dome an horizon almost unin- 
terrupted, to within two or three degrees of alti- 


ASTRONOMICAL 


tude, in every direction. The grounds appropri- 
ated to it comprise 64 acres. It is ? of a mile 
from University Hall, and 3} miles from Boston. 

This observatory has the honor of possessing 
the most celebrated refractor in this country, and 
one of the largest in the world. It was made at 
the establishment of Messrs. Merz & Mahler, 
| Munich, Bavaria. The diameter of its object 
| glass is 15} English inches. At this observatory 


BSERVATORY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


some of the noblest discoveries in astronomy 
have been made, very gratifying to American 
science, and reflecting great credit upon the pro- 
fessors, Messrs. Bond and Pierce. Among oth- 
ers may be noticed the brilliant discovery, in 
October last, of the eighth satellite of Saturn, a 
discovery which was verified two days later by 
the observation of Mr. Lassell, at Starfield, near 
| Liverpool, England. 


In a former number, we gave a scene repre- 
senting the launching of this superb vessel, and 
our artist has now taken her, at New York, as 
she appeared there after being full rigged. The 


Flying Cloud is 1800 tons burthen, and was built 


— = 


THE CLIPPER SHIP FLYING CLOUD. 


by Mr. D. McKay, at East Boston. She is 230 
feet long on deck, has 41 feet extreme breadth 
of beam, 21 feet depth of hold, 90 inches dead 
rise at half floor, 8 inches swell or rounding of 
sides, and 3 feet sheer. Not only is she the 


FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CLIPPER 
FLYING CLOUD 


longest and largest clipper ship im the world, but 
she has the sharpest ends, and is considered by 
all who have seen her, a8 possessing great beauty 
of model. She is owned by Grinnell, Minsarn & 
Co., and will be commanded by Capt. Cressey. 
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